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TOMATOES NEED GLEAN SOIL (- 


says Bob Green, our gardenirig expert 


f. When, in spite of all your care, your 2. They'll only e in clean soil, so 
outdoor tomatoes let you down, suspect sterilize it as you « It’s too late once 
soil disease. you've planted | 


ae F 3. Saturate the bottom of each trench 4° AS you throw in the topsoil, soak 
ae with a solution of Jeyes’—-ONE table- that too—same strength solution: Use 
spoonful per gallon of water. plenty —it’s cheap enough! 


~ Leave the plot at least a fortnight 6. Always ster! oll teo for cloche- 
before planting, while Jeyes’ kills off work — glass won't help if soil below it 
disease and many pests. is unheaithy ! 


Quart cans 5/- and gallon cans at 15/- and in bottles. 


At hardware stores, horticultural suppliers, chemists and ¢° 
PREE! |Vriie for a free copy of “Jeyes’ Fluid in the Gari 


A THE BEST 
JEVES 
ON BART! 


JEYES’ (DEPT R.H.3.7), MILLBROOK, MANOR ROAD, CHIGWE. 
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fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for a really 
good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


A s Navy 
f 


ores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk 
to Victoria Street; you’ll find 
good food and good service there 


Our gardening department has been transplanted and transfigured— 
it is brighter and better than ever. Delightful to browse round—and 


a thoroughly sound place to buy from 
BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


LARGE FLOWERING GLADIOLI Selected Dutch-grown in 
20 varieties, 4/6 dozen, 32/6 100. Also Superfine Mixture, packed in 
pictorial cartons of 25 bulbs, 7/6. 50, 13/6; 100, 25/- 

K. & M. SUPER GLADIOLI Large-flowering exhibition 
varieties. Ten varieties from Konynenburg and Mark’s Gold 
Medal Collection, 7/6 dozen, 55/- 100. Also their small flowering 
‘BUTTERFLY’ COLLECTION, nine varieties at 1/9 each; or 
1/6 each when a full collection is ordered 

ACIDANTHERA, BICOLOR MURIELAE (peacock orchids) 
4/- dozen 

DOUBLE BEDDING BEGONIAS in eight colours, 9/6 dozen, 
70/- 100 

GLOXINIAS, in five named varieties, 1/6 each, 17/6 dozen 
‘PARADISE’ FREESIAS for outdoor planting, 7/6 dozen, 25 for 


1 
SONTBAETIA, choice mixture, 2/3 dozen, 16/- 100 
TIGRIDIA (Ferraria) all colours mixed, 3/6 dozen, 25/— 100 
LILIUMS - Henryii 2/-; Regale 1/9; Speciosum Rubrum 3/6; 
Tenuifolium gd.; Tigrinum Splendens 1/6; Willmottiae 2/- each 
Write, telephone or call for a copy of our s0-page Gardening Catalogue 
Let us put your name on our mailing list 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 - VICTORIA 1234 
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greenhouses for every 
A. type of garden 


T Series. 6’ 0” Wide. 
For the Smaller 
Garden From £21.10.0 
D. Series. 8’ 
"| For the Avera 
Garden. From 235.10.0 


Lean t 
4 ets 0” Wide. 


4 As a Greenhouse 


REG or Sun Porch. 
From £20.5.6 


SEASONED OAK and scientifically 
prefabricated construction ensure— 
a lifetime of service, tremendous 
strength and maximum light 


All models extendible and over 50 different 
sizes to select from. Free delivery, erection 
service if required, deferred terms. 


Send today for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CASTOS LTD. (Dept. JRH), WELLINGTON, SALOP 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 

principle. All four knives 

cut ways, thus 

covering a much larger 

surface in a given time 

than ordinary shears, 

while making a straighter, 

cleaner cut with less 

effort. Easily sharpened. 

Price 35/- 
Also made with long handles for grass cutting. 
Price 55/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexaare 
made of thin steel! strips which allow flexibility In 
operation. Having « “‘shaving"’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “ pull” the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as highas 10°. Very easy to 
push. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years 
Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey 


Little Sweetheart 


DWARF 
SWEET PEAS 


Anew race of Sweet Peas developed after years 
of research. Each plant makes a perfect pee 
of flowers 9 inches high. The flowers are of the 
large Spencer t in a sparkling mixture 
of colours including crimson, scarlet, rose, 
mauve, lavender, blue, cream and white. Little 
Sweethearts flower early, continue for a long 
—— and the compact plants need no support. 
y are useful for borders, bedding, window 
boxes or pots. A charming novelty which you 
are sure to like! Sow in pots or bo boxes just like 
Sweet Peas. Packet of i. 45 
seeds (mixed Feet 2/6, post and packing 
6d. extra. 
_— 68-page colour-illustrated catalogue 
Sa So of many new and improved 
strains of flower and vegetable seeds at money- 
saving prices. 
SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. 
(Dept. 40) 11 Grosvenor 8t., Chester. 


SWEET PEA PLANTS 


Pot Grown, Strong 
Well-Hardened Off 
Ready for delivery from the end of 
April until the third week in May, 

weather permitting. 
COLLECTION OFFER 

8 First-class Varieties, selected by us, 

6 plants of each (48 in all), separate and 

named for 12/6 post free—or 12 plants 

of each variety (96 in all) for 24/- 


post free. 
NEW CULTURE 12/6 
BOOKLET 

Sweet Peas, their Culture in a Nutshell,” 
Chas. W. F. Unwin. All the basic 
al questions answered inahandy 

16-page booklet. 6d. post free. 

NEW GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 

Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 
etc. Free on request. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
HISTON CAMBRIDGE 
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“A Personal Service” 


Since our firm was founded in 1892 we have 
endeavoured to set a standard in Greenhouse 
building second to none. Enquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. R. F. Strawson, who will 
personally send estimates and full particulars 
of the famous Strawson range of Greenhouses, 
Frames, Greenhouse Heating, and other 
valuable information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
Surveys of Inspection in any part of the country 
at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel. Horley 130 


STRAWSON 


FINEST IN THE COUNTRY 


Countless gardening experts all 
over the country are praising and 
recommending Strawson’sQuality 
Timber - framed Greenhouses, 
associated with long life and 
perfection. Any type or size 
of Greenhouse or Frame can be 


Scientists recommend 


Quicker Results 

LIQUINURE feeds plants at two 
levels—via roots and leaves. This new 
technique, called ‘leaf feeding’, 
ensures that plants take in the 


LIQUINURE Is ideal for leaf feeding = 
because it is a correctly-balanced mixture GL 
of all the plant-feeding elements, completely 
water-soluble, cannot scorch foliage. 


Readily absorbed by both leaves 
and roots, it is a complete natural diet 
for all types of plants. 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


LIQUINURE 


3 types 
‘GENERAL’ 


‘FLOWER 
SPECIAL’ 


‘TOMATO 
SPECIAL’ 


Send 1/3 for 128 page 
fully illustrated 

book ‘Liguid Manure 
Gardening’ 
LIQUINURE SALES, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 
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A Selection of Ward Lock’s 
GARDENING BOOKS 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING Richard Sudell, F.IL.L.A. 35/=- 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE GARDEN 
A. Osborn, M.B.E., A-H.R.H.S. 30/- 


FRUIT GROWING N. B. Bagenal, B.A. (Cantab.) 25/= 
VEGETABLE GROWING C. E. Pearson, N.D.A. 17/6 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Frank Kyle, F.N.C.S. 15/={ 
SWEET PEAS E. R. Janes, A.H.R.H.S., F.N.S.P.S. 
ALLOTMENT GARDENING Martyn T. Hall 9/6 
ALLOTMENT GARDENING (Stiff paper cover) 4/6 
COLOUR ALL THE YEAR IN MY GARDEN 

Edited by C. H. Middleton 8/6 
WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS Edited by A. Osborn 8/6 
THE LABOUR-SAVING GARDEN Richard Sudell, F.LL.A. 8/6 
THE LABOUR-SAVING GARDEN (Stiff paper cover) 4/6 


Write for complete gardening books catalogue to Dept. R.H.S., 
Ward Lock & Co., Ltd., 143, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


WARD LOCK 


THE 


CA D RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE 

Easily erected, the ‘‘Cadet’’ is now 

available in four sizes. Made from 

heavy rolled steel sections electrically 

welded and completely rust-proofed 

by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, glazing 

clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery: despatch within 14 days. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 


ltype No. Length Width 


8’3” 7'6” 25 gns y 
10°3” 63” 7'6” 29¢ns Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the Inter- 

national reputation for high quality of workmanship 
2" 31 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 
10°3” 83” 82" 35 gns and at Agents throughout the country. 


Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
iv 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND By Appentmen 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN King Vi 


Hard Lown T, 
Court Mahers to 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 


2 GERMINATION 


3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


use products with the ideal :-— 


THE MODERN ANSWER 


to many horticultural problems 


sECLIPSE PEAT 


ECLIPSE PEAT is manufactured from the right types of Peat to give for each specific 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS FOR:— 


Making up standard seedling 
and potting composts. Imme- 
diate improvement of difficult 
soils. Mulching to suppress 
weeds. Growing rhododen- 
drons on limy soils. Rapid 
establishment and easy main- 
tenance of lawns. 


@ CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 
@ PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


@ pH (ACIDITY) 


@ GRADING 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO. LTD., ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. Tel. Meare Heath 282/3 


STAND No. 47 
EASTERN AVENUE 


WE SHALL BE VERY PLEASED TO 
SEE YOU. 


THE CHELSEA SHOW 
SERVICE TO EXHIBITORS 


WE SUPPLY PEAT TO THE REQUIRED 
SPECIFICATION DELIVERED DIRECT 
TO YOUR STAND. ASK FOR PRICES 


Fm 
Lawn Tennis 
: 
>= 
y 


SPRAYING 


The “ECLAIR” No. 1A 


fitted with single nozzle and angle bend, is 
suitable for applying all usual Insecticide and 
Fungicide Washes. Has a 3} gallon copper 
tank fitted with strainer and lid, 2’ 7}” special 
hose, and 22” spray lance with strainer. 
Weight 14 Ibs. Price £12 17s. 6d. 


Catalogue from : 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. BOX No, 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS’’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS”* 
(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


The easy way to success 

with house plants 
Lux tablet fertiliser is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy growth and combines the carefully 
balanced ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
lants, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
ring plants. (Jt is important that the 

correct type of tablet be used.) 

Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 

plant specialists. 

4 | FERTILISER 

a Chemico PRODUCT 

FREE BOOKLET 


Sead stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 


THE GOUNTY GHEMICAL CO. LTD. (Dept. H.2), 
SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 


FOR NEARLY 
100 YEARS 


the names of 


WALLACE & BARR 


have been associated with all that is 
best in gardening. It is their inten- 
tion, as an amalgamated concern, to 
maintain and if possible, improve upon 
their high traditions of service. 


HARDY PLANTS 


The 1956 edition of our catalogue is 
now published and contains the best 
up-to-date varieties of border plants, 
alpines, etc., including also a list of 
new and noteworthy plants. 


All catalogues free on application 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
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Wherever WOOD used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 
They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 

work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 

CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping seedboxes and other horticultural wood- 
work. Harmless to plants when dry. In 40 gallon 
barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 
your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


WOOD PRESERVERS 
’ CUPRINOL LIMITED, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 Tel. SLOane92746 


The reputation for sound 
design and craftsmanship associated 
with the name Webb Is 


your guarantee of a lawn-mower that will 


give long service, 


sweet-running and maximum value for money 


THE WEBB RANGE offers a choice of 
models to suit every preference and 
pocket with: The WHIPPET 10’, WASP 
12”, WITCH 12” and 2-speed DE LUXE 
Hand Mowers and the 12” and 14” SELF- 
PROPELLED ELECTRIC MODELS 


14” ELECTRIC 
Powered by + h.p. 
Hoover motor. Selec- 
tor gives immediate 
option of self propelled 
or cutting cylinder only 
drive. 8 blades running in 
double row ball bearings. 
Operates as efficiently and 
easily as a vacuum cleaner. 


PRESERVES wood 
ARRESTS DECAY 
LED 
4 
| 
H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. TAME RD. WITTON BIRMINGHAM 6 


To foster interest in Rock 
ond Alpine Plants 


ADMITTANCE IS FREE TO 
THE 
ALPINE GARDEN 


SOCIETY’S SHOW 


on 
Tues., April 24th, 12 noon to 6 p.m. 
Wed., April 25th, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
at 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(By courtesy of the Gresham Committee) 


Competitive open classes for 
non-members 


Schedules from : 


H. C. CROOK, 4 Alexandra Crescent, 
Bromley, Kent 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 
TREES & SHRUBS 
(Price 1/6) 
including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 
Hedging Plants. 
Large specimen Trees and Shrubs for imme- 
diate effect. 
Fruit Trees. 
Hardy Perennial, Biennial, Alpine and Aquatic 
Plants (price 1/-). 
Rose Trees, incl uding species and old-fashioned. 
types. 
Vv ible and Flower Seeds and sundries, in- 
cluding Gladioli and other Corms and Bulbs for 
Spring planting. 
Summer Bedding and Greenhouse plants. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub come must be 
accompanied by remittance for | /6, and for 
Perennial Catalogue, by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Awarded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War! 


cook’s “ Newwich” TOOLs 


710 Supra Trolley Kneeler. Regd. Design 873960 


A tool which gives added pleasure to Gardening. 
Post paid 39/6 (U.K.). Overseas 3/6 extra. 
(1) Slot in tray for “‘Moler’’ trowel or hand-fork, 

to assist gardener to rise. 
(2) Rubber kneeler, 14” x 7” x #. 
Cast frame (6,1b. ), overall height 4”. 


700 “‘Moler.” Regd. Design 876159. 


A unique new aid for weeding, lifting bulbous 
plants, aeration and raking. it’s good. 

Ladies’ Pattern (5 tines): 8/6, post paid. 

Ladies’ L.H. Pattern ( tines) 20 ‘heabose 11/6, 


aid. 
Men's Pi Pattern (6 9/6, id. 
Men’s L.H. Pattern (6 tines) 23 ne inches: 12/6, 
post paid. 
Our 1956 Horticultural List is now ready. 
May we send you one? 


cooK’s 


Makers since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 


(of Holland) 


We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 
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The “‘SISIS"* UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and 
implements for Piercing, Raking, Brushing and 
Rolling. All interchangeable without tools. 


W. HARGREAVES &COLTD . 
CHEADLE CRESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


TIe 
MASTER pavers 
Fot ALL yout spraying needs / 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 
ticides, with bend for underieaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 
cme greenhouse. See your 


y © 
Seedsman or iron- 
‘ 7¥ 


_nonger. 
ay, 


Registered 
Design. 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CoO., 
Kings Road, Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM: |i. 


there any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


PATHS— 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 
29/6 per cwt. 

Packedin } cwt. bags. 


Carriage paid 
England & Wales 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 


Il MERTON AVENUE, CHISWICK, W.4 
Phone CHI. 498! 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC. ..CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS. .. ECONOMICAL 


i] weather for you... 
4| switches itself on when 
needed — off again 
4 when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 

because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlied by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 1250 For green- 
houses up to 1,000 cubic 
ft. (16’x 9’). Complete 


Modei 800 For 
houses up to 600 cubic ft. 
ae x 8’). Complete with 


bermostat and 4 yds. with Thermostat and 4 
cable. . cable. 
Galv. Iron £7. 19. 6. Galy.Iron £12. 5. 0. 
Copper £12. 12.0. Copper £18. 10. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW! 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 

ADDRESS 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT IRM) 
11 13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Byfleet 3928 


LAWNMAN 
| 
(MENDAROAD) 
heater end you'r 
‘a 
LYS 
| 
ZIEZ LA, for List (No. 8 P/Y) 


Greenhouse 
needs 


Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead base oil paint formulated 
especially for greenhouses and selected by test from 81 different white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It dries with an unusually tough and flexible 
film which expands and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 
shrinking of timber, and does not crack or flake. 

Ibex has a good flow and spreading power, wears smoothly and evenly and 
rarely needs burning off for the subsequent repainting. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD Comoany which 


specialises in the manufacture of 
Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 
IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. ( wc) 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 


Shows 
\ Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Tuespay, April 17 Daffodil Show. 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Camellia Competition. 
Wepnespay, April 18 /Sewell Medal Alpine-house and Rock- 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. garden Plant Competition for Horti- 
} cultural Traders. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Show. 


Tuespay, May 1 


w 6 P.M. -National Rose Society’s Competition. 
National Auricula and Primula Society’s 
Competition. (May 2 only.) 
Chelsea Show 


Tugspay, May 22—(Private View) 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, May 23—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
TuHurspAy, May 24—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 25—8.30 A.M. to § P.M. 
Particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets are 
given on the tickets. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, April 17, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “The Im- 
provement of Strains of Vegetables,” Part II, by MONSIEUR 

R. L. DE VILMORIN, D. és SC. 
Tuespay, May 1, at 3 P.M. “Rhododendrons and Camellias at 
Leonardslee,” by SIR GILES LODER, BT. 
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Greenhouse 
needs 


Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead base oil paint formulated 
especially for greenhouses and selected by test from 81 different white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It dries with an unusually tough and flexible 
film which expands and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 
shrinking of timber, and does not crack or flake. 

Tbex has a good flow and spreading power, wears smoothly and evenly and 
rarely needs burning off for the subsequent repainting. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD Company whic 


specialises in the manufacture of 
Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 
HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 
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Shows 
Fortnightly Flower Show. 


Tuespay, April 17 Daffodil Show. 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. | Comnetia Competition. 
Wepnespay, April 18 Sewell Medal Alpine-house and Rock- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. garden Plant Competition for Horti- 
} cultural Traders. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


Tusspay, May 1 6 Rhododendron Show. 
Ww ~National Rose Society’s Competition. 
National Auricula and Primula Society’s 
Competition. (May 2 only.) 
Chelsea Show 


TuEsDAY, May 22—(Private View) 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, May 23—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
TuHurspay, May 24—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 25—8.30 A.M. to § P.M. 
Particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets are 
given on the tickets. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, April 17, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “The Im- 
provement of Strains of Vegetables,” Part II, by MONSIEUR 

R. L., DE VILMORIN, D. és SC. 
Tuespay, May 1, at 3 P.M. “Rhododendrons and Camellias at 
Leonardslee,” by sIR GILES LODER, BT. 
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Demonstration at Wisley—The following demonstration will be 
given at Wisley: 

May 16-17. The Summer Pruning of Shrubs. 

The demonstration will commence at 2 P.M. each day. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold its first meeting 
of the year in the Restaurant of the Old Hall at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, 
April 17, when there will be a discussion on The Raising of Lilies from 
Seed. 

Camellia Competition—The annual Camellia Competition will 
be held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 17 and 18. 
The Schedule, which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
is similar to that for last year’s Competition but attention is drawn to the 
following changes: 

The value of the prizes in Class 74, which calls for six sprays, has 
been raised. 

The maximum height of the plants called for in Classes 81 and 82 
has been raised from 36 inches to 48 inches. 

A silver trophy, provided from a fund established by MR. RALPH 
S. PEER, is offered for award for the most meritorious exhibit in the 
competitive classes. 

Rhododendron Show—The annual Rhododendron Show will be 
held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on May 1 and 2. The 
Schedule, which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
contains three new classes, viz.: 

The Lionel de Rothschild Challenge Cup Class, which is open to 
all and calls for a group of plants and/or cut blooms; and Classes 3 and 
63, which call for three species and three hybrids respectively, and are 
open only to those who have not won a prize in similar or more difficult 
classes during the last five years. 

The Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant in the Gardens will 
be open until October 14. Times of opening will be as follows: 
Weekdays: 10.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. (or sunset, whichever is the earlier). 
Sundays: 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. (to last Sunday in September). 

2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. (Sundays, October 7 and 14). 

The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches, sand- 
wiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refreshments. There will also 
be a waitress service for hot lunches. Reservations by parties for lunches 
or teas may only be made on days other than Saturdays or Sundays; 
organizers should make arrangements, not with the Society, but direct 
with the caterer, MRS. D. BADCOCK, at Oak Cottage, Shere, nr. Godalming, 
Surrey (Tel. Shere 168). 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 

Report of the Annual General Meeting—This has been post- 
poned till the May issue owing to the late date on which it was held, 
and to other factors outside our control. 
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Wisley Facilities—A small kiosk is being opened nearly opposite 
to the main entrance to the Gardens, at which post-cards, etc., of 
Wisley can be bought. An exit turnstile has now been provided for the 
use of visitors to the Gardens, to the north of the Laboratory, which 
will enable visitors to reach the car park easily. The car park has been 
considerably extended since last season. 

The Offices in Vincent Square—The offices in Vincent Square 
will be closed from 1.0 p.M., March 29, to Wednesday, April 4, inclusive. 
The offices will be open on Whit Monday, May 21. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


HE discussion in March centred round the Alpine House and so in 
Tapa it is natural to turn to the Rock Garden. During the winter 
slight alterations have been carried out. Visitors will have noted that 
the grass path leading from the Alpine House to the Rock Garden 
becomes very worn and so, instead of the yearly replacement of the 
grass, an area between the top of the steps leading to the Rock Garden 
and the hedge of Chamaecyparis lawsoniana has been paved. On the 
south side of the top path of the Rock Garden there is jutting out a 
large rock which retained the soil in which was placed a plant of 
Euonymus fortunei colorata. This evergreen shrub and a large quantity 
of soil have been removed. New compost, some twenty barrow-loads, 
was put into the hole behind the rock and the area has now been planted 
up with evergreen azaleas. The crevices between this large rock and its 
neighbours are planted with the Pyrenean Ramonda myconi. This 
beautiful rosette plant appreciates this north-facing slope with well- 
drained peaty soil. Also to be seen in this area are Oxalis rosea, one of 
the plants known in gardens under the name of O. floribunda, and 
Antirrhinum asarina a hoary procumbent plant which also likes being 
planted in the crevices between rocks. This last plant flowers inter- 
mittently throughout the summer. The path down the west side of the 
Rock Garden has been repaved this winter and the border on its west 
side is to be constructed before the spring arrives, making a series of 
new pockets. On the eastern side of this path is a plant of Picea glauca 
conica, often listed as P. albertiana conica, which has grown into a fine 
slightly round-topped pyramidal specimen at the moment about 8 feet 
high and 4 feet across at the base. It originates from the Canadian 
Rockies and it was first grown at Kew from material sent by the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Most of the Rock Garden has had a top dressing of compost this 
winter. The compost consisted of two parts sterilized loam, two parts 
peat and one part sand to which was added a small quantity of bone 
meal, This may sound an easy routine job, but in actual fact there is 
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quite a lot of work as the greater part of the Rock Garden cannot be 
reached by a barrow and so the compost has to be carried in buckets. 
Another job completed in the autumn was lifting and replanting the 
beds along the edges of the long ponds. These beds have now been 
planted with varieties of Iris kaempferi, I. sibirica and I. versicolor, 
between which have been placed Primula japonica and P. pulverulenta. 
Along the water’s edge the yellow-flowered Caltha palustris is very 
much at home as it can get its roots into the water. 

A replanting operation which is best carried out in the spring is 
lifting and dividing the long-rooted gentians such as sino-ornata and 
farreri. When replanting at Wisley we use a very light compost and place 
the single thongs 2-3 inches apart. The hybrid between these two 
species, G. x macaulayi, also benefits from this treatment, but at Wisley 
it is only lifted when it has become overcrowded. 

There is now quite a collection of the dwarf-growing rhododendrons 
on the Rock Garden and in late March and early April both ‘Cilpinense’ 
and ‘Praecox’ are at their best. Both are hybrids from R. ciliatum; the 
pink-flowered ‘Cilpinense’ being a hybrid with R. moupinense and the 
rosy-lilac ‘Praecox’ with R. dauricum. Two species flowering in April 
are R. repens with scarlet tubular flowers and R. hemitrichotum with pale 
rose funnel-shaped corollas. To be seen later in the month at the top 
of the Rock Garden is a fine plant of the pale rose hybrid between 
R. orbiculare and R. williamsianum which is known under the name 
“Temple Belle.’ 

By April we may expect the early-flowering primulas such as 
P. edgeworthii, P. gracilipes and P. scapigera to be past their best and 
shall look for some of the other species in the various pockets. P. margi- 
nata is a sun-lover which comes from the Maritime Alps, where it is found 
growing on cliffs and ledges. It makes a shrubby growth of rosettes, 
each one composed of slightly serrated, white margined leaves. The 
pleasantly scented flowers are a shade of lilac-blue. Down the Alpine 
Meadow runs the bed of an old stream which is now planted with 
P. rosea, a Himalayan plant which likes plenty of moisture at its 
roots. In the beds round the Alpine House are planted some primulas 
of which there is insufficient stock to put in the Rock Garden. One of 
these is P. frondosa which has rose-coloured flowers tinged with lilac 
and purple. Also to be seen in these pockets are the blue-flowered 
American Synthyris reniformis, the shrubby cream-coloured European 
Polygala chamaebuxus and Cheiranthus ‘Harpur Crewe,’ a good form of 
C. cheiri with double golden-yellow flowers. Pulsatilla halleri and the 
handsome form with rich purple flowers known under the name slavica 
are also planted here. On the Rock Garden there is P. vulgaris ‘Grandis’ 
a Central European form of the native Pasque Flower. These last 
four plants are all equally at home on a lime-containing soil. Daphne 
blagayana, however, requires an acidic moist, but well-drained, soil. 
This evergreen low-growing shrub produces dense terminal heads of 
fragrant creamy-white, tubular-shaped flowers. 
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No rock garden would be complete without the inclusion of bulbous 
plants. Two daffodils of recent introduction are MR. COLEMAN’s hybrids, 
Narcissus ‘Charity May’ and N. ‘Dove Wings.’ These were produced 
as the result of crossing N. cyclamineus with N. ‘Mitylene’ and they have 
both inherited the reflexed perianth segments of cyclamineus. ‘Charity 
May’ is canary yellow and ‘Dove Wings’ has a sulphury-white perianth 
and a primrose-yellow chalice-shaped corona. The bold drifts of N. 
bulbocodium in the Alpine Meadow need no introduction. In flower at 
the same time along the edge of the ponds is Lysichitum americanum 
with 6-10 inch-long pale yellow spathes. Of the family Liliaceae we 
may note the green-flowered Gagea sylvatica, the cream, purple-tinged 
Erythronium revolutum and the deep yellow E. tuolumnense. Near the 
Alpine House a collection of tulips is planted. It consists of hybrids of 
T. kaufmanniana with T. greigii and T. fosteriana. There is increasing 
interest in these hybrids on account of their early free-flowering habit 
and the bright colours. 

Visitors who are able to come during working hours in April 
(7.30 A.M.—5 P.M. Monday to Friday and 7.30 A.M.-12 NOON Saturday) 
should also visit the Vegetable Trial Grounds as there will be found 
in progress several interesting trials. A new venture is the trials of 
vegetables under Dutch lights and continuous cold frames. During this 
month a large trial of seventy-three varieties of lettuce should be 
reaching maturity. The ground was dug in early autumn incorporating 
a heavy dressing of well-rotted farmyard manure. The seed was sown 
on October 11, 1955, the seedlings pricked out 2 inches by 2 inches 
on November 5 and the young plants moved to their final quarters on 
December 12. A second sowing was made a fortnight later in casc the 
plants resulting from the first sowing grew too fast. Planting before 
Christmas enables the plants to become well established before the 
onset of bad weather usually associated with late January. Other points 
noted during the cultivation of this trial are the importance of growing 
the plants as sturdy as possible with air being admitted to the frame at 
every opportunity and the use of the fingers to plant the young seedlings. 
A dibber is not advocated as it is so easy to damage the plants and any 
damage opens up the way for the entry of Botrytis cinerea. In very 
severe weather it has been necessary to cover the frames and lights with 
a thick layer of straw to prevent the plants freezing. However this 
straw was removed daily to allow the frames to be aired. Certain 
difficulties in the seedling stage were encountered with worm casts and 
so before planting the ground was dressed with derris dust. Also 
maturing during April are the trials of sprouting broccoli and kale. 
These trials were rather severely damaged by two hard frosts in late 
October, but in mid February it appeared likely that they would 
produce a reasonable crop.* 

* The prolonged cold weather of February appears to have killed completely the 


plants in the trial of sprouting broccoli and to have injured severely the plants in the 
trial of kale, so that it is unlikely that these two trials will be in a fit condition to judge 


this April. 
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Also of interest at this season are the Daffodil trials. This year in 
addition to the standard collection there will be flowering some of the 
newer English and Dutch varieties which have now been in the ground 


for two years. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING APRIL 


GLASSHOUSES SEVEN ACRES 


Buddleia asiatica 
Callistemon speciosus 
Clivia hybrids 
Coleus thrysoideus 
Hibbertia dentata 
Rehmannia angulata 
Strelitzia reginae 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COLLEC- 

TION 

Corylopsis pauctflora 

Forsythia intermedia specta- 
bilis 

Malus floribunda 

Primula rosea 

Prunus incisa 

Ulex europaeus var. plenus 


WILD GARDEN 

Anemone apennina 
»» ‘memorosa 

Camellias in variety 
Corylopsis willmottiae 
Enkianthus perulatus 
Magnolias in variety 
Primulas in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 
Shortia uniflora var. grandiflora 
Soldanella montana 


Trillium sessile 


Barberries in variety 

Daffodils in variety 

Forsythia suspensa 

Osmanthus delavayi 

Prunus pilosiuscula 

Viburnum burkwoodii 

‘Park Farm Hybrid’ 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Androsace pyrenaica 
Cardamine trifolia 
Cassiope lycopodioides 

tetragona 
Cytisus kewensis 
Douglasia laevigata 
Lewisias in variety 
Lysichitum camtschatcense 
Primulas in variety 
Prunus subhirtella var. pendula 
Rhododendrons in variety 


WEATHER HILL 


Flowering Cherries 
Crabs 


BATTLESTON HILL 


Amelanchier bartramiana 
Camellias in variety 
Flowering Cherries 
Kurume Azaleas 
Magnolias in variety 
Pieris forrestit 
Rhododendrons in variety 
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AGAPANTHUS 
The Hon. Lewis Palmer, F.L.S., V.M.H. 
(Lecture given on September 20, 1955; SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


_ selected Agapanthus as the subject of my talk this afternoon, 
because I have in recent years become deeply interested in the study 
of this beautiful genus. Like Camellia at an earlier period, it has suffered 
in popularity through being considered a proper subject for the green- 
house or, at best, one to be grown in a tub and moved under cover in the 
winter. In fact, the hardy agapanthuses are perfectly hardy in the 
British Isles. I have had them in the open ground now for eight years 
and they have suffered up to thirty degrees of frost in my garden 
without turning a hair (Fig. 45). I hope, therefore, to be able to persuade 
many Fellows to try them in their gardens, and I am sure they will 
have success if they will give them a sunny, well-drained position and 
not disturb their roots by digging in the autumn and winter. 

I should now like to go back and explain what first roused my interest 
in this genus. When I first began to observe the agapanthuses I saw in 
various gardens, it appeared that there were two types, one of which had 
broad leaves and large heads of flowers, which was usually called A. 
umbellatus and grown in tubs, and the other, which had narrow leaves 
and smaller heads of flowers, which was called A. mooreanus, or the 
hardy agapanthus, and was usually grown in the open ground, or in a 
warm border under a wall. Nobody seemed very sure of the names, 
nor could tell me from whereabouts in South Africa they came; so I 
determined to find out for myself. The result was rather surprising; 
neither A. umbellatus nor A. mooreanus exists in a botanical sense; that 
is to say that neither name has ever been validly attached to a species 
found growing wild. In fact, as I soon began to discover, both names 
had been used for a bewildering variety of plants. 

It is not my purpose to bore you with a lot of names of species of 
Agapanthus, because it is the hybrids I really want to talk about, but for 
those that are interested, there is here a set of plates of the species, made 
by MISS BARKER of the Kirstenbosch Herbarium. A short paper on the 
nomenclature of Agapanthus can be found in JouRNAL R.H.S., 79, p. 25. 
Suffice it to say now that the genus Agapanthus is confined in nature to 
Africa south of the Limpopo river, that is, the Union of South Africa 
and the Protectorates of Basutoland and Swaziland. There exist prob- 
ably some twenty different species, of which only about thirteen have 
hitherto been properly described and named. 

There are some half-dozen species native to different stretches of the 
coastal region between Cape Town and Durban. This region is low- 
lying, near the sea, and enjoys a climate free from frost, and the species 
of Agapanthus native to it cannot be considered hardy in this country, 
except in the extreme south and west. Of these species the best-known 
(163) 
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are A. africanus, from the region round Cape Town, which was the first 
species to be introduced into Europe, and A. orientalis, from the region 
between East London and Durban, which is the plant usually, but 
erroneously, known under the name of A. umbellatus, and is the plant 
commonly grown in tubs in this country, and in the open in most warm 
temperate gardens. These non-hardy species are evergreens and keep 
their foliage all the year round. 

The remaining species are natives of the mountains or the high veldt, 
where hard frosts are experienced in winter, and they behave in a differ- 
ent manner in that their leaves turn yellow and die down in the autumn, 
and the root lies dormant until the spring. I think that it is highly 
probable that the original plant sent to SIR FREDERICK MOORE, and called 
A. mooreanus by the sender, was one of those species, but it is now, alas, 
impossible to identify it. 

From the horticultural point of view the Agapanthus species fall into 
two types. In the one the individual flowers have a wide open mouth 
and are held in stiff panicles in a roughly hemispherical head. In the 
other the flowers are long and tubular and are at first held upright but 
as they open the pedicels turn through a half circle and the open flowers 
hang down beside the main stalk. This gives the flower-head sometimes 
a rather untidy mop-like appearance, but in other individuals it can 
have a very graceful, pleasing effect. 

Now agapanthuses have a characteristic in common with berberises, 
and that is that where two or three species are gathered together, a be- 
wildering variety of hybrids will arise. When I first wished to get some 
of the Agapanthus species from South Africa, Kirstenbosch were kind 
enough to send me a number of packets of seed from the various species 
growing in the National Botanic Gardens. But, as in most botanic 
gardens, the collection of species at Kirstenbosch is grown next to each 
other. From this seed I raised some 300 plants, which I carefully 
labelled according to the name on the seed packet. They are very fine 
garden plants; but in the whole lot I would not venture to state that 
one single one was the legitimate child of its mother. What I have got 
is a tremendous variety of hybrids. These hybrids only differ from the 
group of hybrids that are generally obtainable under the name of 
A. mooreanus, in that they have, perhaps, a greater number of species 
in their makeup and, therefore, exhibit a greater variation, and in the 
fact that the greater part of these seem to be semi-evergreen in habit. 
Of my hybrids a few conserve the deciduous habit of their hardy up- 
land ancestors, and the leaves die down in autumn; but most of them 
seem to have inherited in some measure the evergreen habit of their 
lowland ancestors, in that their leaves remain active until they are cut 
down by the frost, after which they look most unhappy and, I must 
admit, unsightly, for a period in the winter. But they have inherited 
enough of the stamina of their upland parents not to take any serious 
damage from this frosting, and they come up next season as vigorous as 
ever and flower profusely. I do not remove the unsightly frosted 
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foliage as it acts as a protective cover for the plant, but I find I can dis- 
tract the eye from it by planting early spring bulbs, such as scillas and 
snowdrops, among the agapanthus. 

These hybrids vary in colour from indigo-violet through all shades 
of blue to white; and in stature from 4 feet 6 inches to 1 foot. The 
broadest leaves are 2 inches broad and the narrowest under $ inch. The 
number of flowers in a head varies from about one hundred to under 
twenty. Some have wide, open flowers, some have flowers almost 
tubular in form and hanging down on their stalks. Some commence 
flowering about the third week in July, while others, perhaps too late 
for most English gardens, do not flower till late in September or early 
October. But all are beautiful and they provide a long succession of 
blue flowers at a time when blue flowers are not too plentiful. 

Their cultivation presents no difficulty provided one can give them 
a sunny position in rather poor soil which remains reasonably dry in 
winter. They seem to flourish on both sand and chalk and will prob- 
ably grow in any soil except perhaps a heavy, impervious, waterlogged 
clay. They cannot endure being waterlogged in winter or having their 
roots frozen. In summer they seem to benefit by having a few flat 
stones or slates put round them to conserve the moisture on the soil, 
and in winter a covering of bracken or peat helps to keep the frost off 
their roots and provides a mulch which they certainly appreciate in the 
following summer. It is as well to remember that the agapanthus does 
not have a bulb. It has a short rhizome, rather like that of an iris, from 
which arises an enormous bird’s nest of thick, white, fleshy roots, which 
penetrate into the ground to a considerable depth and for quite a distance 
round the plant. ‘They hate having these roots disturbed, especially in 
winter, which makes them unsuitable subjects for any position where 
autumn or winter digging is necessary. Unlike irises, they do not 
require dividing at intervals, and are happiest if left severely alone. They 
can be propagated either by division in the spring, when the new leaves 
are beginning to appear, or by seed. Personally, unless I wish to multi- 
ply a particular plant, I prefer to raise them from seed. I have not 
developed any satisfactory technique for pollinating agapanthuses and 
so I take my chance and collect the seed as pollinated by the bees, who, 
incidentally, do the job very thoroughly. 

I sow the seed thinly in 5-inch pots in the early spring in a cold 
greenhouse. The seedlings remain in these pots for the first year. In the 
spring of the second year they are potted off singly and put in a frame. 
They should then be constantly watered and potted on at frequent inter- 
vals. This is important because they make tremendous root growth 
during their second year, and if allowed to get pot-bound they will re- 
ceive a check. They spend their second winter in an ordinary cold frame, 
and go out into their permanent positions in the garden in the late spring 
of their third year. I have had seedlings throw up their first flower while 
in pots in the frame, that is, in their second year, but about 50 per cent. 
will flower in their third year. 
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One should remember that, owing to the fact that these hybrids have 
got non-hardy species among their ancestors, a certain number of the 
seedlings will inherit too high a proportion of non-hardy blood, and 
will perish in their first winter in the open ground: but the few gaps 
thus caused are easily filled in, and the remainder will ge on from 
strength to strength. I have a plant now in its seventh year from seed 
that gave me over forty spikes of flower this year. I have also found the 
agapanthus a suitable subject to grow in front of a shrub border or a 
hedge, where the green background will show off its graceful tall blue 
scapes to perfection. 

I have talked mainly about the flowers of agapanthuses but before I 
conclude I want to put in a word about their leaves. The foliage is very 
luxuriant, even more so than that of Hemerocallis and of many differing 
shades of green. The leaves hold themselves upright and do not flop, 
which is a fault to which day lily leaves are prone, nor do they fade at 
the tip or develop unsightly spots or blotches. In fact until the time 
comes for them to die down or be frosted they are always fresh and 


pleasing in appearance. 


THE CHOICE AND CARE OF TREES 
FOR THE SMALL GARDEN 


F. P. Knight, F.L.S. 
(Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley) 


(Lecture given on October 18, 1955; THE HON. LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


= picture I have in mind of a small garden is not one prompted 
by thinking of any particular area, but rather of a garden which can 
reasonably be maintained by the occupier and his family with the help at 
the most of a part-time, single-handed gardener. 

The design of a garden can be such that a larger area can more easily 
be cared for than a smaller one, particularly if the former tends towards 
the informal in layout and the latter is made up mainly of formal beds 
and borders with the ever-attendant necessity for maintaining the edges 
of lawns which surround these. If, however, I am called upon to be 
more precise I would say that any plot exceeding one acre which is 
cultivated for ornamental purposes would not come within the scope of 
my title. 

In making a choice of suitable trees I must draw from the many 
years’ experience I have had in planting new gardens. This has resulted 
in making it quite clear to me that the subject often resolves itself into a 
question of the age group of the occupants. Those who start gardening 
when they are young take up quite a different attitude towards tree 
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planting than those who plant a garden when they retire from active 
work and settle down. 

The young select trees which will grow as they grow in years and 
generally take care that the trees will not outgrow their positions in less 
than thirty or forty years. The older ones want a ready effect and, therefore, 
are not so much influcaced by thinking about the eventual dimensions 
of the trees. I have lost count of the times I have been asked to plant a 
tree on the lawn “under which we can sit in two or three years’ time.” 

The choice for younger people is much more restricted than for the 
oider and it is mainly of them that I think when I consider plantinga 
treeless plot. When, however, I eventually come to making a list of 
trees, this will comprise those which can also be planted where there is 
room in established gardens. 

Nowadays there are numerous new houses being built and I often 
think how much more attractive and trouble-free gardens could become 
if neighbours would consult beforehand about the choice and siting of 
their trees. All too often trees on one side of a boundary fence or hedge 
compete with those on the other side, whereas two gardens planted as a 
result of joint planning can provide a satisfying picture. This co-opera- 
tion may also be responsible in the long run in avoiding any unpleasant- 
ness between neighbours about overhanging trees, and to carry this idea 
a step further may also obviate the necessity of taking legal advice on 
lopping encroaching branches. I have seen attractive tree planting 
schemes where the design for the gardens on building estates was 
planned as a whole and the choice of the trees not left to individuals. The 
flat and monotonous appearance which results when several bungalows 
are built together can be relieved by planting a number of carefully sited 


fastigiate and pyramid-shaped trees. 


TECHNICAL DESCRIPTIVE TERMS 
Certain descriptive terms are used for trees and I find among laymen a 
good deal of confusion exists regarding these. It is essential when 
considering the choice of trees to understand the following terms: 


DECIDUOUS. A tree which loses its leaves annually, e.g. elm. 

EVERGREEN. A tree which has green leaves throughout the year, 
e.g. holly. 

CONIFEROUS. Cone-bearing trees, evergreen, e.g. pine, cedar, or 
deciduous, e.g. larch. 

FASTIGIATE. The branches grow nearly parallel upwards. 

WEEPING. The branches are pendulous in growth. 

PYRAMIDAL. The outline is shaped like a pyramid. 

STANDARD. A tree having a clean trunk measuring at least 5 feet 
6 inches from ground level to the first branch. 

HALF-STANDARD. With a clean trunk measuring about 4 feet from 
ground level to the first branch. 

FEATHERED TREE. A young tree being grown into a standard 

which still retains side branches on the main trunk. 
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BUSH TREE. This may branch into two or more main branches 
from near ground level, or may have a short clean trunk of about 
2 feet before branching. In the latter case it is sometimes 
referred to as a “bush tree on a leg.” 

WORKED TREE. This means the tree has been propagated by being 
budded or grafted (worked) on to a root stock. 

BOTTOM WORKED. Grafted or budded on the stock just above 
ground level. 

TOP WORKED. Grafted or budded on the top of a specially grown 
stem. 

BALLED. Where a tree is transplanted with a ball of soil adhering 
to its roots, and is usually despatched by nurserymen with 
sacking or similar material wrapped around the ball of soil. 

BARE ROOTED. Simply means that the tree is despatched from the 
nursery without soil adhering. 

HEAD. Usually refers to the branches collectively on a standard or 
half-standard tree. The “diameter of head” is sometimes given 
in a price quotation. This means the distance through the head 
of branches and in cases of expensive specimen trees may be 
given by measuring through the centre in two directions. 

LEADER. ‘The leading branch which in a well-grown tree is usually 
that which develops as a direct elongation of the growth of the 
trunk. 


DOUBLE LEADER. Where two competing leading branches are 


developed. 
LATERAL. A branch which grows sideways from the leader. 


* * * 


SELECTING TREES FOR PLANTING 


As a general rule I would not consider it necessary to visit nurseries to 
make a selection of individual trees which are in plentiful supply. These 
may be obtained by referring to catalogues, which usually contain 
particulars based on the descriptive terms I have given. If, however, it 
is essential to plant trees of particular shapes or unusual sizes I would 
strongly advise making an appointment with a nurseryman in order to 
make a personal choice. Some nurseries cater for the transplanting of 
large specimen trees to give a ready-made effect and are especially 
equipped for the work involved. Normally, flowering ornamental 
standard deciduous trees are supplied about 8 to 10 feet overall in 
height. The age of trees of this size will vary a little in accordance with 
the varieties, but is normally four to five years. 


CARE OF TREES 


Time of Planting. Deciduous trees may be safely transplanted during 
open weather and given suitable ground conditions this may be at any 
time between late October and the end of March, Evergreens, however, 
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are normally handled during October and early November and from 
early March to the end of April. I disagree with some writers who 
advise transplanting evergreen trees in May in so far as despatch from a 
nursery is concerned. It is quite easy to move an evergreen tree in early 
May from one site to another within a garden where the whole work can 
be completed in a few hours, but it is quite another problem when 
lifting similar trees in a nursery and packing these for rail delivery. In 
the latter case the trees may be out of ground for several days and even 
when well packed there is a danger of the foliage becoming “heated” 
and discoloured during transit. Evergreens planted in the spring will 
benefit by being sprayed with water overhead preferably in the evenings 
or early mornings during dry weather. 

Trees and Frost. Trees from nurseries are often packed in skilfully 
made straw bundles and it can and does happen that occasionally a 
consignment reaches the purchaser during a spell of frosty weather which 
renders immediate planting impossible. It is not that the nurseryman 
deliberately despatches trees during frosty weather, but the weather 
can change between the times of despatch and receipt. If from one’s 
knowledge of weather conditions it is felt that the frosty spell is of short 
duration it is only necessary to leave the bundle as received in a shed or a 
sheltered position. If, however, the frost continues the bundle should 
be kept in a sheltered place, but the straw around the head of branches 
could be loosened. I have found there is a tendency for amateur planters 
to become over-anxious about the state of their new trees and some 
reassurance may come to them from the fact that I have known trees to 
be left in their straw packing for six weeks without suffering any 
harmful effects. A crust of frozen ground which is easily broken by a 
spade can be removed and planting undertaken with safety. 


‘GROUND PREPARATION AND PLANTING 


Where trees are to be planted in individually prepared holes, e.g. on a 
lawn, I would advise for the ordinary-sized specimens that the holes 
are excavated at least 2 feet deep and not less than 4 feet in diameter. 
The method of marking out a neat circle on a lawn is simply that of 
driving in a central peg and looping around this a length of string equal 
to the radius and at the free end of this to fasten a pointed stick which will 
scratch a mark on the turf. The turf is then cut through by following 
around the mark with a spade. A very useful tip to protect a good lawn 
is to spread on this an adequate sized square of sacking on to which the 
excavated soil is placed. The top soil and subsoil should be kept apart 
on the sacking. The bottom of the hole should be broken up with a 
fork and the turf chopped up and placed on the roughened surface thus 
obtained. For standard and half-standard trees a suitable tree stake 
should be driven in before planting the tree. The sides of the hole 
should be pierced with a fork, particularly if the soil is heavy. ‘This 
prevents the formation of a simple pot-hole. In wet conditions it is 
necessary to place brickbats or coarse weathered clinkers in the bottom 
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of the holes for drainage purposes. In extreme cases I have known it 
necessary to drain individual planting holes with land drains. 

No general formula can be given about improving the soil, but when 
this is of poor quality some humus in the form of compost, spent hops, 
or old, well-rotted farmyard manure can be added. I strongly advise 
against filling in the holes with a rich spongy mixture of soil, as not only 
does this tend to form a sump, but results in the quick development of 
lush leafy growth. It is far better to feed the trees by mulching after a 
satisfactory new root system has been established. The tree to be 
planted should be arranged in the hole against the stake. I almost 
invariably find that there is a tendency for trees to have a “‘back and 
front” and this becomes evident when placing the tree to the best 
advantage for fastening to the tree stake. I would forget about using 
sacking and string for this purpose and use one of the efficient tree ties 
which are now available. It is vital that in arranging the tree to be 
planted it should not be placed too deeply in the hole. A soil line 
will be seen on the base of the trunk and this should give the depth of 
planting. More trees die after transplanting because they are buried too 
deeply than for any other reason. I have heard it argued that it is 
essential to plant trees with the same orientation of the branches and 
trunk that prevailed in the positions previously occupied, but I have 
never been influenced by this and cannot remember any ill after-effect. 
I think, however, that the sudden exposure to strong sunlight of the 
trunk of a tree which has been growing for a long time in the shade of a 
thicket could produce harmful results. The roots of the tree should be 
spread out and any sizeable roots damaged in lifting should have the 
ragged ends cut cleanly with a sharp knife. 

The soil which was excavated and kept in separate heaps on the 
sacking should now be replaced around the roots of the tree. I usually 
mix some of the sub-soil with the top soil and make certain that the 
texture is such that fine particles are available to fill in between the 
roots. The soil should be firmed as it is replaced by treading and this 
must be done layer by layer and not simply attempted when all is 
replaced. Care must be taken to eliminate air pockets. It will usually be 
found that by reason of bulkage there will be surplus soil and this is 
where the wisdom of spreading the sacking is shown; simply gather 
together the four corners and tip the soil into a wheelbarrow. On no 
account should it be mounded up around the base of the trunk, as this 
tends to bring the tree roots up towards the surface where they become 
dried out and are liable to damage during cultivating operations. In a 
wet position planting on a raised mound is, of course, permissible. 
After a few years it is sometimes necessary to enlarge the original 
planting circle by excavating the soil for an additional two feet or so 
around the edge of the holes. This should be done during the normal 
planting season. To avoid making unsightly holes the turf can be 
replaced to cover the extended area. Established trees on lawns which are 
obviously not thriving can often be restored to health by boring holes 
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in the ground about 1 foot in depth and 2 feet apart over the area 
occupied by the roots and dropping into each hole an ounce of coarse 
bone meal mixed with soil. Bone meal can also be used with advantage 
when planting. 

I have described at considerable length the procedure for tree 
planting in individual holes and the alternative is that of incorporating 
trees in a planting scheme for a large bed or border or boundary screen. 
It is usual in such cases to prepare the ground by double digging, and 
simply excavating deeper where the trees are sited. Because of the 
expanse of cultivated ground providing free root-run the trees tend to 
make more satisfactory growth. 

Spacing of Trees. No general rule can be followed, but where plant- 
ing several trees is desirable along the boundary I would advise planting 
15 to 20 feet apart. The same minimum should be observed for grouping 
on a lawn. 

ing. "The pruning of trees planted in small gardens could easily 
form the subject of a special talk, but here let it suffice to say there are 
certain general rules which should be followed. First of all, the all-too- 
prevalent idea that pruning time must come around every year should be 
abolished or considerably modified. Ornamental trees do not require 
annual pruning. When they are received as vigorous young specimens 
from a nursery they have by skilful training already developed their 
basic framework of branches. From then onwards, dependent upon 
whether it is the nature of the various trees to grow into upright or 
round-headed specimens, the system of pruning will be that of 
encouraging the growth of a “leader” or to keep a balance to prevent 
overcrowding among the branches which will radiate outwards from the 
centre of the tree. Branches which cross each other in growth should be 
dealt with by cutting out those which are hampering development. 
Avoid at all costs giving the trees a “hair cut” by shortening the ends of 
numerous small branches. I am a firm believer in replacement pruning 
and it will soon be noticed by the observant that where trees tend to 
overgrow their positions it is possible to retain the general shape of 
these by cutting back the larger branches and leaving in secondary ones 
growing in the same general direction. This is more easily demonstrated 
than written about. The removal of sizeable branches, say of an inch or 
more in thickness, is all too often seen as mutilation instead of a skilful 
amputation. It is essential that such branches should not be cut off so 
that a ragged end or snag is left, but they should be cleanly cut away at 
the point where they join the main branch. The cut sawn surface must 
be smoothed off and treated by painting with white lead paint, or 
a similar antiseptic, which prevents the entry of fungus spores. 
Deciduous trees are usually pruned after leaf fall and evergreens in the 
spring just before new growth starts. 

Snow Damage. The lodging of snow on the branches of trees causes 
considerable damage and many shapely evergreens may not regain their 
original outline. Much can be done by being prepared for snowfall by 
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ikeeping a long, stout, forked stick, which is used to shake the branches and 
ithus dislodge the snow. This simple precaution will be amply repaid. 

Protection from Damage. Tree guards, which are necessary in public 
jparks and streets, are seldom required in the garden, but proprietary 
makes are available if specially needed. Serious damage has been caused 
‘by rabbits and hares getting into gardens and gnawing the trunks 
of trees during very severe weather and although rabbits are now 
seldom seen it may be prudent to protect any particularly valuable tree 
by fixing wire netting around the trunk to a height of about three feet. 
I have noticed that sometimes newly planted trees are attacked in 
preference to those which are established. The damage caused by birds 
to the buds of flowering trees has increased during the past few years 
and in the spring of 1955 was so bad at Wisley that it was impossible to 
get photographs of several early-flowering trees such as almonds and 
peaches. It is not practicable to provide protection on a large scale, but 
I would go to considerable length to ensure the flowering of a limited 
number of trees in a small garden. Unfortunately, despite the almost 
revolutionary advances in pest control in recent years no satisfactory 
treatment has been found. A good deal has been heard about using 
moth balls, but experiments at Wisley have not yielded encouraging 
results. Small trees such as Prunus persica could be dealt with by inter- 
twining black cotton through the branches, but this would obviously 
prove difficult among larger trees. I would suggest that a sustained 
effort should be made by research workers in this particular subject. 

Diseases. Some general advice can be given which should result in 
growing better trees, but specific treatment can only be recommended 
when particular troubles have to be dealt with. Hygiene generally is 
important. I would like to see many flowering trees getting a share of 
tar-oil winter wash when fruit trees are being treated. This would 
surely result in seeing clean shining tree trunks instead of the dirty 

nish-grey coverings which are all too prevalent. 

I have already stressed the importance of treating wounds caused by 
amputating branches and I must include a warning about the damage 
caused at the base of many tree trunks through careless use of the Dutch 
hoe or striking them with a lawn mower and other machines. 

Suitable Trees for Small Gardens. The following is by no means a 
complete list of all trees which could be planted, but I am confident 
that a satisfactory selection can be made from this. It is obvious that 
personal taste will finally decide the choice, and one person for the sake 
of variety may plant twenty different trees, whereas another would plant 
groups of a few varieties. I would avoid planting trees from different 
genera and varying habit of growth in the same group, but would not 
hesitate to include different varieties of flowering crabs or cherries. I 
realize that some of the trees suggested are frequently seen as large 
shrubs, but these can be trained into small trees. I have not given 
descriptions as these can be readily found in specialists’ catalogues or 
reference books. 
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DECIDUOUS FLOWERING TREES 


Amelanchier canadensis Magnolia salicifolia 
Buddleia alternifolia »  % soulangiana (Fig. 52) 
Cercis siliquastrum kousa »  wilsonii 
Cornus (Fig. 48) Malus x aldenhamensis 
»»  Rousa var. chinensis (Fig. 47) »» floribunda hilliert 
» mas »  halliana 
Crataegus oxyacantha coccinea »  & ‘Lady Northcliffe’ 
oxyacantha coccinea plena »  »& ‘Lemoinei’ 
oxyacantha rosea magdeburgensts 
Davidia involucrata var. vilmoriniana »  sargentiu (Fig. 51) 
Genista aethnensis x ‘Simcoe’ 
Koelreuteria paniculata Robinia ‘hybrida ‘Monument’ 
Laburnocytisus adami Styrax japonica (Fig. 50) 
Laburnum X vossii 


PRUNUS (FLOWERING .CHERRIES) 


Prunus x ‘Okame’ Prunus sieboldi 
 imcisa »  subhirtella 
»  ‘Kanzan’  subhirtella autumnalis 
»»  longipes (‘ ‘Oku-miyako’ )(Fig.46) ,,  subhirtella rosea 
» ‘Pandora’ »  °Tai-Haku’ 
»  sargentii »»  “Taoyoma zakura’ 
»,  serrulata erecta (‘Amano- 
gawa’) »  ‘Umineko’ 


PRUNUS (FLOWERING PEACHES, PLUMS), ETC. 


Prunus communis (Fig. 49) Prunus persica ‘Clara Meyer’ 
»  @avidiana alba »» persica ‘Iceberg’ 
persica ‘Aurora’  cerasifera blireiana 


TREES FOR AUTUMN COLOUR OF LEAF OR BERRY 


Acer ginnala Nyssa sylvatica 
» griseum Photinia villosa 
»» palmatum Sorbus aucuparia 
»» palmatum atropurpureum »»  @ucuparia aspleniifolia 
Crataegus X carrieret »»  commixta 
Crataegus crus-galli » discolor 
durobrivensis »»  hupehensis 
»»  prunifolia »  pratti 
Malus pumila ‘Golden Hornet’ »»  Sargentiana 
»» pumila ‘John Downie’ »»  vilmorinit 
»  tschonoskit 


TREES WITH COLOURED FOLIAGE 


Acer negundo variegatum Prunus cerasifera atropurpurea (pis- 
»  ¢alifornicum aureum sardii) 
»  elegantissimum »  cerasifera nigra 
»» platanoides drummondii »»  Spinosa purpurea 


,» pseudoplatanus brilliantissimum Salix alba argentea 
Sorbus aria lutescens 
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FASTIGIATE TREES 


Carpinus betulus columnaris Prunus serrulata erecta (‘Amano- 
Crataegus monogyna stricta gawa’) 
Fagus sylvatica fastigiata Robinia pseudacacia fastigiata 


WEEPING TREES 


Betula pendula youngit Prunus subhirtella pendula 
Caragana arborescens pendula »,  subhirtella pendula rubra 
Malus pumila ‘Elise Rathke’ »»  yedoensis pendula 
Prunus ivensii Salix caprea pendula 

»  serrulata rosea »» purpurea pendula 


TREES WITH COLOURED BARK 


Acer griseum Betula spp. 
»» hersit Prunus serrulata tibetica 
»» pennsylvanicum Sorbus aucuparia beissneri 
ru 


EVERGREEN AND SEMI-EVERGREEN TREES 


Arbutus unedo Tlex aquifolium argentea marginata 
Cotoneaster ‘Cornubia’ ‘Madam Briot’ 
»  Srigida ‘Vicarii’ pyramidalis 
“Watereri’ 


CONIFERS 


Chamaecyparis lawsoniana allumi Chamaecyparis lawsoniana stewartit 

lawsoniana columnaris lawsoniana wisselii 
glauca obtusa crippsit 

lawsoniana ellwoodi Cupressus arizonica pyramidalis 

lawsoniana erecta Juniperus chinensis aurea 
viridis virginiana canaertit 

lawsoniana fletcheri virginiana schottit 

Ai lawsoniana lutea Libocedrus decurrens 


lawsoniana pottentt Thuja orientalis elegantissima 


TRANSPLANTING SIXTY-YEAR-OLD TREES: 
A NEW APPROACH 


W. G. Ayres, N.D.H. 


HE relative problem of progress and tree preservation, especially 
Tin connection with public works development is one which calls 
for the closest examination and the co-operation of all interested parties, 
committees and officials. 

Housing development has possibly never been carried out on such 
a gigantic scale as that which has occurred during the post-war years; 
this and other public works involving the use of land has inevitably 
included a considerable number of trees, a fair proportion of which 
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may be first-class healthy specimens which could have graced their 
surroundings for many years to come if the responsible authority had 
only made an effort to save their trees. 

This should not be taken to imply that every tree involved in a 
development scheme has been felled willy-nilly—indeed, there are 
numerous instances throughout the country of quite considerable 
effort having at some time been made by a modification of the original 
plan, with the result that a number of fine trees have been spared the 
woodman’s axe. Such action is commendable and it is to be hoped that 
planning authorities will make greater efforts wherever possible to 
preserve trees from destruction when housing and other developments 
are contemplated. 

Such an effort was made by the Nottingham City Council in 1951 
and the following account may be of interest to other authorities who 
may be faced with a similar problem. 

The proposed Trent Flood Alleviation Scheme sponsored by the 
Trent River Board received the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in 1946. To some extent this involved the property of the Nottingham 
City Parks Department. This was especially so at Victoria Embankment 
—one of the finest riverside promenades in the country, extending from 
Trent Bridge to Wilford Bridge—a distance of 1} miles. It is a most 
popular rendezvous and affords much pleasure to its citizens and 
visitors. 

Throughout its length, it provides a carriageway furnished on 
either side with majestic specimens of London planes, a wide expanse 
of greensward interspersed with suitable footpaths and a concrete- 
stepped embankment to the river-side. 

The Parks Committee were naturally greatly concerned when they 
heard that the flood alleviation would involve a river widening scheme 
and the necessary flood defences would include the demolishing and 
rebuilding of 4,600-foot run of existing concrete-stepped embankment, 
and more especially the setting back of the carriageway for a length of 
1,700 feet involving the removal of thirty-six trees (Fig. 53). 

As far as the Committee were concerned, this presented the most 
serious problem, and the possibility of losing a section of one of the 
most beautiful features of Victoria Embankment—its avenue of trees. 

Were they to lose those magnificent trees? and if so, what were the 
alternatives? Several suggestions were made and included either new 
features or replanting with young trees. On the other hand, the Director 
of Parks stressed (1) the importance of retaining the trees, (2) he 
recommended that all the trees involved be transplanted, and (3) asked 
for authority to consult a firm of tree specialists. This was given and an 
approach was made to Messrs. Hillier & Son of Winchester, who 
instructed their General Manager, the late a. J. IVENS, to inspect and 
report. 

This was duly carried out in March 1951 and a report received 


within a few days. 
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This report contained much useful information, but the most 
encouraging feature of the report indicated that from a purely horti- 
cultural point of view, such trees may be transplanted with reasonable 
chance of success dependent on several factors. 

The report was duly considered by the Committee and instructions 
given to the Director of Parks to proceed with the work. 

All the trees to be transplanted were London planes and were 
planted in their present position in 1897. Assuming they were six to ten 
years old on planting, they were, therefore, approximately sixty-eight 
years old, with an average height of 50 feet, a 40-foot spread and the 
diameter of the main stem at 4 feet from base was 19 inches. The esti- 
mated weight of each tree when prepared for lifting was from 10 to 
14 tons and the distance to move each tree varied from a few feet to 
120 feet. 

Work commenced in the autumn of 1951, when the roots of all the 
affected trees were prepared. This was done by digging a circular 
trench with a radius of 6 feet from the centre of the trunk, and outside 
this all roots, with the exception of two anchor roots on the windward 
side, were cleanly cut; the trench was then refilled with fine soil and 
firmly rammed (Fig. 54). 

The effect of this treatment was most marked during the following 
summer; early leaf fall of all the treated trees was noted; indeed, evident 
signs of distress were considered due to the very hot and dry period, 
so that the pumps of the Fire Service were brought into use to pump 
river water to the roots and to provide an overhead spray, with most 
beneficial results. Indeed, on the occasion when a portion of the root 
ball had been exposed for inspection, it was found to be a mass of 
young fibrous roots and showing every indication of being in first-class 
condition for transplanting during the coming autumn (Fig. 55). 

It soon became evident with the prospect of such a large-scale 
transplanting operation before us, involving the use of machinery and 
engineering tackle, that a starting date should be decided upon. The City 
Engineer would then be able to assemble his cranes and other tackle 
and staff and also the Parks Department staff would be in readiness to 
begin their operations on the agreed date and to have their first tree 
already prepared for lifting and transplanting to its new station. 

The main items of machinery used consisted of two, 10-ton, mobile 
cranes. These were required in order to lift the tree bodily and simul- 
taneously transport it to its new station; a small excavator was found 
to be most useful in the opening up of the new stations, the com- 
pletion of which was to be carried out by manual labour. 

It had previously been agreed that if the transplanting operation 
was to have successful results, any reduction of the root system should 
be accompanied. by a corresponding reduction of the head; although 

any form of pollarding of trees is distasteful to the writer, it was realized 
that by judicious pruning later on when new growth has developed, 
the head could be restored eventually to its former shape and beauty. 
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The general programme of operations for each tree to be trans- 
planted provided : 


(1) A small party of skilled staff for pruning the tree prior to its 
removal. 

(2) Another party to prepare the tree for removal and then to 
replant into its new position. 

(3) Whilst the crane operators and machines were fully engaged 
with the fitting of lifting gear, on lifting, transporting and 
lowering the tree to its new position, the parks staff would 
transfer its attention to the actual planting. Finally, the tree 
received the attention of the mechanics and was securely stayed 
with three wire guys attached to a collar at the head of the trunk 
and anchored to eyebolts let in concrete footings. 


With such a programme, the mechanics of such an operation might 
appear to be comparatively simple; indeed, one had constantly to 
remind the workers that although of tremendous bulk, yet a living tree 
was involved. 

The importance of careful excavation, the keeping of the ball of 
roots intact, the careful padding of any part of the tree which came in 
contact with the lifting gear, the utmost care of transportation and the 
final act of planting—all as far as possible carried out with the greatest 
care, in order to ensure that every individual tree had a fair chance of 
survival. 

Although each operation was important, the most vital part of the 
proceedings obviously must be the act of planting. This was carried 
out with meticulous care and after the tree had been lowered into its 
new position, it was secured by means of stay ropes anchored to con- 
crete blocks below ground level. The ball of roots was kept intact and 
the hole partially filled with soil which was then copiously watered. 
This enabled the soil to penetrate under the ball and so fill in any air 
pockets, which on account of the size of the ball were quite inaccessible. 
More soil would then be added, followed by more gushings of water 
until it was evident that no further air pockets remained. More soil was 
added until the hole was completely filled and a final watering given 
to complete the operation (Fig. 56). 

After-care of all transplanted trees amounted to copious watering 
during any long spell of dry and hot weather. The removal of guy ropes 
was carried out in the spring of 1955 and it is gratifying to report that 
of the thirty-six trees involved in the operation thirty-five are alive 
and healthy—a very worthwhile result of a most interesting job (Fig.57). 
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PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XXIII 


BUD DROP OF CAMELLIA 

Question. After the war I bought a specimen of Camellia japonica 
‘Elegans’ and planted it against a north wall. The soil is acid here, 
but, nevertheless, before planting I dug in a dressing of peat and 
some spent hops. Subsequently, I have watered the plant from a 
can with soft water but it was only this year that any buds showed 
on the bush. Now, to my dismay, the buds have turned brown at 
the base and all of them have fallen off, albeit the leaves remain 
fresh and green. Can you please say why this happened? Perhaps 
I am not growing a gocd variety and I would be grateful to know 
the names of a few suitable ones for the purpose. 


Answer. In all probability the reason for bud drop on the camellia 
grown out of doors is due to dryness. When grown against a wall 
the shrub must be kept moist and the only practical way to do this 
is to soak thoroughly the soil with water from a hose and to repeat 
the treatment whenever necessary. Of course, this may mean 
applying hard water but no detrimental effects will tie forthcoming 
as a result if the acidity of the soil is maintained by an annual mulch 
of really acidic peat, that is, peat with a reaction of pH 4-0-5-o. 
The variety planted will do well out of doors. Others which can 
be flowered very nicely are C. japonica ‘Donckelarii’ and C. japonica 
‘Althaeaflora.’ The latter is a fine, anemone-centred variety with 
red-crimson flowers and one that does exceptionally well, for 
example, on a shady east wall near the gate attendant’s hut at Wisley. 


THE CULTIVATION OF GLOBE ARTICHOKES 

Question. Please could you give me some information about growing 
globe artichokes? I understand that as well as growing the plants 
to produce the flower-heads it is possible to blanch the stems. 


Answer. The globe artichoke (Cynara scolymus) is both a useful vege- 
table and a very ornamental foliage plant. The site should be open 
and sunny with plenty of moisture available in the summer. Prepare 
the soil by deep cultivation and the application of a good dressing 
of farmyard manure or compost. Obtain young plants or suckers 
from old plants and plant in March or early April at a distance of 
3 feet between each plant and 3 feet between the rows. Before the 
plants get too large a catch-crop such as lettuce or radish can be 
taken from the ground between them. Cut the flower-heads as soon 
as they are fully developed, as old heads are not very palatable. 

An annual application of farmyard manure or compost is 
advisable, but where this is not obtainable give a dressing of 2 
ounces per square yard of sulphate of potash and 3 ounces per square 
yard of superphosphate in the autumn and 1 ounce per square yard 
of nitrate of soda in the spring. 

(178) 
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Fic. 46—Prunus serrulata longipes (‘Oku-miyako’) 
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Fic. 48—Cornus kousa in fruit 
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Photos, ¥. E. Downward 


Fic. 48—Cornus kousa in fruit 
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Photos, ¥. E. Downward 
Fic. 52—Magnolia  soulangiana in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


Fic. 51—Malus sargentii 


TRANSPLANTING SIXTY-YEAR-OLD TREES 
Fic. 53—The river widening in progress and original avenue of trees (See p. 175) 
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Photos, W. E. Middleton & Son 
Fic. 54—(/eft) Preparing for transplanting (See p. 176); (right) Transporting 
to new station 
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E. Middleton & Son 
Fic. 56—Final stage of planting (See p. 177) 
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TRANSPLANTING SIXTY-YEAR-OLD TREES 
Fic. 53—The river widening in progress and original avenue of trees (See p. 175) 


Photos, W. E. Middleton & Son 


Fic. 54—(/eft) Preparing for transplanting (See p. 176); (right) Transporting 
to new station 
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Fic. 56—Final stage of planting (See p. 


Fic. 55—Lifting and transporting a tree (See p. 176) 
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Photo, W. E. Middleton & Son 
Fic. 57—The avenue two years later—1954 (See p. 177) 


ASPECTS OF GRAPE GROWING 
Fic. 58—Small section of Vineyard seen from Winery Roof (See pp. 183-5) 
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With either of these treatments the plantation should last for 
three to four years. Before destroying the plantation the stems may 
be blanched. The method consists of cutting down the plants in 
July to encourage the production of basal shoots. These should be 
tied up in September, should have straw wrapped round them and 
finally soil placed round the straw. It takes four to five weeks to 
blanch the stems. 

Two varieties are commonly grown, ‘Purple Globe’ and ‘Green 
Globe.’ In very exposed gardens the plants will need some protec- 


tion with straw in the winter. 


NEWLY PLANTED ROOTSTOCKS 

Question. I have a number of apple rootstocks which I obtained during 
the winter, intending to raise my own trees for a small orchard. 
Will it be safe to use these for grafting this spring ? 

Answer. The chances of success from grafting this spring would be 
very small. Stocks need sufficient time to become established in 
their new quarters before being used for propagation. Normal 
practice, providing stocks are suitable, is to bud them the summer 
following planting. You could therefore try this in July or August 
and where there are any failures use the stock for grafting next 
spring. 

PEACHES—SELF-FERTILE 

Question. I have a young peach tree, trained on a warm outside wall, 
which is flowering this year. The variety is ‘Peregrine.’ Can you 
please tell me whether this variety needs cross-pollinating, or is it 
self-fertile ? 

Answer. Unlike many of our tree fruits peaches—and nectarines—are 
practically all self-fertile. Consequently solitary trees should fruit 
satisfactorily always providing, of course, that they are in a fairly 
sheltered position and do not experience a damaging frost. If you 
wish you can take the precaution of assisting pollination by lightly 
dusting the open flowers with a rabbit’s tail at mid-day. It is said, 
however, that the variety ‘Hale’s Early’ fruits more satisfactorily 
when cross-pollinated. 

LILY BEETLE 

Question. Would you please identify the enclosed beetle which along 
with some yellowish grubs is eating the leaves of my lilies? How 
can it be controlled ? 

Answer. The handsome red beetle is the adult of the lily beetle, 
Lilioceris lili, This insect has been known as a pest of lilies for a 
very long time and there are several records which date back to the 
last century. However, it only appears to be established in a certain 
area of the home counties centred around Chobham, Surrey, though 
it has been recorded from time to time from other parts of Britain. 
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The adults overwinter in the soil and in spring they become 
active and lay small red eggs on the leaves of various lilies. Later 
the eggs hatch giving rise to the grubs, which whilst feeding, cover 
themselves with their own frass—a black, slimy, material—as a 
means of protection. Both the adults and larvae feed voraciously on 
the aerial parts of the plant. When fully fed the grubs pupate in the 
soil and a further generation of adults appear in June. The life- 
cycle is repeated but adults which emerge in the autumn remain 
underground and do not appear until the following spring. 

At the first sign of attack the plants should be sprayed or dusted 
with DDT and since both the adults and larvae are susceptible to 
this insecticide, two applications with an interval of two or three 
weeks between, should normally be sufficient. 


PEACH SCALE 


Question. I have a well-established indoor peach tree which has scale 
rather badly, could you suggest a remedy ? 


Answer. The best control of the peach scale insect, Eulecanium corni, 
is to spray the tree with 4 per cent. tar oil in December. It is 
important that this wash should only be applied when the tree is 
dormant and since peach breaks early, the spraying should be com- 
pleted by the end of December at the latest. 


In order to check the pest at this time of year (April), the tree 
may be sprayed with nicotine, to which must be added a proprietary 
wetting agent. Alternatively the new insecticide malathion may be 
used. In either case, two applications will be required, with a 
fourteen-day interval between. 


ROSE BLACK SPOT CONTROL 


Question. What is the up-to-date control of Black Spot disease in roses? 
I have been using a copper spray but would like to have the latest 
information. 


Answer. We must first refer again to our statement on this disease given 
in this column for May 1954 that we believe the first approach to. 
the control of Rose Black Spot should be to give careful considera- 
tion to the soil conditions and food requirements so that healthy 
root action is encouraged. Not only will vigorous plants to some 
extent resist the disease but spraying with colloidal copper fungi- 
cides will be safer as these liquids may damage weakened leaves and 
make the bushes even more unsightly. There is available now a 
new spray called “‘Captan” and although we have not used it yet 
at Wisley, last season we received from Fellows a number of letters 
expressing satisfaction at the control of Black Spot obtained with 
this spray. It is used immediately after pruning and thereafter at 
fourteen-day intervals as necessary. It must be said, however, that 
“Captan” has little, if any, effect against Rose Mildew. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF CAMELLIA 
FROM HONG KONG NEW TERRITORY 


J. Robert Sealy 


INCE the year 1841, when RICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS made the first 
Sunes collection of plants on the island of Hong Kong, the flora 
of that island, and its New Territory on the adjacent mainland, has been 
thoroughly examined by a long succession of botanists and collectors, 
while the adjacent Chinese province of Kwangtung has also been widely 
explored, especially during the years from 1916 to 1940, when large 
collections were made under the auspices of the Lingnan and Sun 
Yatsen Universities. It was, therefore, something of a shock to find 
that a specimen collected in the New Territory some three and a half 
miles north-west of the port of Kowloon in October 1955 by a Chinese 
forester, MR. C. P. LAU, represented a new and very distinct species of 
Camellia—especially as it is a striking plant with white flowers 54 inches 
across and handsome, shining bullate leaves. How such a plant can have 
remained undiscovered until now is a mystery, but no previous record 
of it has been found. 

The specimen collected by MR. LAU was sent to Kew for naming 
towards the end of November 1955 by mr. H. C. TANG of the Hong 
Kong Gardens Division, but since it was not possible to dissect the 
flower on that specimen, a request was made for further material. 
MR. TANG at once very kindly made a special trip to the plant, and though 
at that time, December 10, 1955, flowering was just coming to an end, 
a single fresh flower was found and carefully dried so that its structure 
could be examined. Particulars of the occurrence of the plant are given 
in the following extract from a letter from MR. R. E. DEAN, Superin- 
tendent of the Gardens Division, Hong Kong: 

“You will be interested to know that only one plant, a small tree 
about 1o ft. high, has so far been found. It is growing in partial shade, 
on the edge of a wooded ravine, in company with J/ex rotunda (20 feet 
tall), Caesalpinia spp. (climbing), Adina spp. (5-6 feet tall), and grass 
about 5 feet tall. It is a multi-branched tree, with a base diameter of a 
little over 12 inches. There is strong reason to believe that it was cut 
to within a foot or so of the ground a long time ago. 

“Its age is difficult to determine, but it is probably between fifty 
and seventy years. No other similar plants have been found growing 
within a radius of a hundred yards of this particular specimen, but I am 
planning a fairly extensive field trip there in the near future, and hope 
to spend several days making a thorough survey over a much wider 
adjoining area. 

“The area concerned is very remote, and is served only by a narrow 
track; it is a good one and a half hours’ hike from the road. In the 
ordinary course of events it is certain that the spot is hardly ever visited, 
except by an occasional forester or villager; the forester who told us 
(181) 
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about it had no particular business in the area and came upon it quite 
by chance. It is quite likely that it has hitherto been passed off as a 
Gordonia.” 

The new Camellia is not closely related to any other species, and is 
outstanding in the genus by the combination of the following charac- 
ters: flowers sessile with perules (bracteoles and sepals) forming a 
large cupular persistent involucre 3-4 cm. long and 4-5-5 cm. wide, 
white corollas 12-14 cm. in diameter united to the androecium for only 
6 mm. at the base, stamens free to the union with the corolla, gynoecium 
of five carpels densely tomentose except for the five glabrous stigmatic 
arms, and 5-locular capsules invested by the persistent perules even 
when dehisced. 

It is a pleasure to comply with a suggestion made by MR. DEAN, and 
to propose for the new species the name Camellia granthamiana in 
honour of SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM, G.C.M.G., Governor of Hong Kong 
since 1947, who, so MR. DEAN tells me, has taken a great interest in the 
discovery of this camellia, as, indeed, he does in all things botanical. 


Camellia granthamiana Sealy sp. nov. inter congeneros floribus 
solitariis terminalibus sessilibus, perulis (bracteolis sepalisque unam 
seriem formantibus) persistentibus cinereo-albo-tomentosis in involucro 
circiter 3-4 cm. alto et 4-5-5 cm. diametro dispositis, corolla alba 


permagna (12-14 cm. diametro), petalis basi per 6 mm. ad androecium 
adnatis, staminibus numerosissimis, filamentis basi circiter 6 mm. 
coalitis ceterum liberis, gynoecio ramulis stigmatiferis quinque exceptis 
albo-tomentoso, capsula in valvas quinque patentes dehiscente perulis 
persistentibus vestita insignis. 

A tree about 3 metres high; young branches brown, pubescent at 
first; older branches ash-grey. Leaves shortly stalked; blades oblong- 
elliptic to broadly oblong-elliptic, bluntly acuminate, rounded or obtuse 
at the base, mostly 8-10 cm. long and 2-7-4 cm. wide, but here and 
there shorter (6-5~7-5 cm.) and/or narrower (2-2-2 cm.), very shallowly 
and bluntly serrulate with the teeth about 2 mm. apart, leathery, upper 
surface shining deep green with the venation deeply impressed and 
glabrous, lower surface light green with midrib and nerves raised 
spreading-villose on the midrib at first and with small brown cork- 
warts widely scattered over the surface; petioles stout, 6~7-(8) mm. long, 
pubescent. Flowers solitary and collateral with a vegetative bud at the 
end of young shoots and branches, perulate. Perules 12 or more, per- 
sistent until after the capsule has dehisced, at anthesis forming a cupular 
involucre 3-4 cm. high and 4-5-5 cm. in diameter, varying from semi- 
orbicular about 8 mm. high and 14 mm. wide (outermost) to orbicular- 
obovate 3:6-3-8 cm. long and 4-4-6 cm. wide, strongly concave, 
leathery-crustaceous, dark brown, yellow at the base inside markedly 
so on the inner perules where the yellow blotch is up to 1-6 cm. long 
and wide, outer surface grey-tomentose or lower perules pubescent to 
subglabrous, inner surface pubescent to tomentose. Corolla 12-14 cm. 
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in diameter, white, yellowish when dried, of 8 wide-spreading petals 
united with the androecium for up to 6 mm. from the base; free part of 
petals from obovate or broadly obovate 4-5~7 cm. long and 3-8-5 cm. 
wide (outer) to oblong 5—5-9 cm. long and 3-5-4°3 cm. wide or 4 cm. 
long and 2+5 cm. wide (innermost), more or less deeply notched. 
Androecium of numerous stamens united for up to 6 mm. at the base 
and forming a dense cluster in the centre of the flower; free part of 
filaments filiform and about 1-5-2 cm. long; anthers bright yellow, 
about 2 mm. long when dehisced; pollen golden-yellow. Gynoecium 
about 3 cm. long, densely white-tomentose up to the stigmatic arms; 
ovary globose-ovoid, about 4 mm. high and 5 mm. in diameter; style 
stout, tapering upwards, 2 cm. long and then dividing in 5 glabrous 
recurved 7 mm. long stigmatic arms; stigmas 1-1-5 mm. across. Scar 
of attachment of corolla and stamens apparently bright orange in colour. 
Capsule (seen only in the dehisced condition), embraced by the per- 
sistent perules, 5-valved; valves spreading horizontally but remaining 
firmly attached at the base to the stout 1-2-1-5 cm. high columella, 
2°7-3°5 cm. long and 1-5-2 cm. wide, 7-8 mm. thick and woody in the 
dried state. Seeds subglobose somewhat compressed on two sides 1 cm. 
long and 1-3 cm. wide, or rounded-cuneate about 1-3 cm. in diameter, 
dark brown. 

Hone Kone New Territory: Shing-Mun (22° 23’ N., 114° 9’ E.), 
600 metres altitude, October 25, 1955, C. P. Lau 177; ibid. 
December 10, 1955, H. C. Tang 2422 (type, in the Kew Herbarium). 

Cuttings have recently been received at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Kew, and it is hoped to establish the species in cultivation. It will, of 

course, need to be grown in a warm house. 


ASPECTS OF GRAPE GROWING 
R. Barrington Brock, M.B.E., F.R.I.C., B.Sc. 


HE Viticultural Research Station has now been in operation for 
emi seasons, and the data on the possibilities of grape growing 
in this country are becoming clearer and clearer. For instance, it is 
now quite definite that there are a number of varieties which will ripen 
satisfactorily for eating, entirely unprotected in the open in southern 
England, and there are other varieties from which it is probable that 
good white wine can be made. 

As a matter of interest, it is also very likely that a high-grade brandy 
can be made, because this type of climate seems to produce the condi- 
tions in the grape which are wanted for the best brandies. 

From the grower’s point of view, however, the research is still in its 
infancy and this report can be no more than an interim one, pointing 
the way the research is going. It is not at all certain whether with the 
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facilities at our disposal, it is possible to assess the commercial possi- 
bilities. Obviously, one needs to have a considerable quantity of the most 
suitable varieties, and to do some actual selling, in order to determine 
what sort of price the public will pay, and it is not really possible in 
this small-scale research, to do this without a Government grant. 

The present state of our knowledge is as follows: 

Seven varieties will yield ripened grapes for eating, in the open 
vineyard, under suitable conditions, in almost any year. These varieties 
are: ‘Muscat de Saumur,’ ‘Pearl of Czaba,’ ‘Pirovano 14,’ ‘Noir Hatif 
de Marseille,’ ‘Précoce de Malingre,’ ‘Madeleine Royale,’ ‘Oliver 
Irsay.’ 

We cannot, however, say whether these grapes would be acceptable 
to the public or what price they would be prepared to pay, and we have 
noted particularly that in the open vineyard one is likely to get a lot 
of damaged bunches from autumn gales, which will obviously reduce 
the market value. 

Some of these varieties also yield very small quantities of grapes, 
but others, e.g. ‘Pirovano 14,’ are outstanding croppers with very good 
flavour. 

All the above varieties, plus four others can also be ripened satis- 
factorily under cloches or under Dutch-light structures, and here, I 
think, there begin to be some real commercial possibilities. The slightly 
later varieties which are suitable for these covered conditions are: 
‘Chasselas Rose Royale,’ ‘Chasselas 1921,’ ‘Muscat Queen,’ ‘Excelsior,’ 
and, requiring slightly more favourable conditions, e.g. a sheltered site 
facing south, ‘Muscat Hamburgh’ and ‘White Frontignan.’ 

A number of these are of the highest quality and when grown under 
cloches or Dutch-light structures, should be really marketable products, 
but we have no knowledge of the price which they would command. 
Several of them, however, are immensely superior to the average 
imported grape in flavour. 

The processes which we have worked out for pruning and cultiva- 
tion, and which have been described in the two reports we have pub- 
lished, are still correct and the treatment under cloches is proving very 
simple, the amount of work entailed being rather less than the work 
on a crop of tomatoes. We view this scheme with some visions of success 
commercially because the grapes can well be covered only during the 
summer, and there appear to be indications that the use of cloches 
in summer is not so profitable now on some of the older crops. 

I would, however, particularly like to air my scheme which I put 
up to a meeting of the N.A.A.S. and Horticultural Scientists. I suggest 
that one of the most favourable methods for the grower would be to 
plant a perfectly normal open-air vineyard rather more crowded than 
is customary, i.e. 2 feet between the rows, 4 feet between the vines, 
which we know by our tests is a practical spacing, even if rather crowded. 
This vineyard should be planted underneath the permanent uprights 
of a Dutch-light structure. The vines will grow perfectly well without 
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the Dutch lights right through the spring, winter, and if necessary, on 
until July. They can then be covered with the Dutch lights from July 
until October, or if early crops are wanted, could be covered from March 
to August. 

Immediately the crop is taken off, the Dutch lights can be used 
again on the ground and we think that this is probably a very good mid- 
summer crop for Dutch lights, giving a very high yield indeed per 
square foot. 

A further attractive point about this is that we have found that two 
varieties of grapes hang extremely well under cloches if they are not 
cloched too early. We have been able to keep the ‘Chasselas’ varieties 
and ‘Muscat Hamburgh’ right up to December in first-class condition 
and it is possible that this would catch a convenient market for English- 
grown eating grapes. They would probably need to be cloched from 
July or August until November for this work. 

The early reports mentioned a number of varieties which we have 
found on continued research are unreliable in this climate, and we have 
received literally hundreds of varieties from all over the world in the 
last few years. Most of these have proved unsuitable for this climate 
for one reason or another and it is interesting that almost all the 
American hybrids have been less satisfactory than the European 
hybrids, quite apart from their rather strange flavour. 

We have now such a good variety of eating grapes available of such 
high quality, that we have ceased to do any specific research on them. 
Of the varieties coming through for trial, a few will be added to our 
table grape list, but in general we are now shifting the emphasis of 
research on to wine and brandy. 

I think that this, at the present stage, is hardly likely to interest 
the growers commercially, but, in passing, it is worth saying that we 
have found several varieties which appear completely reliable in open 
vineyards in this country and are giving very good crops. With the help 
of the new winery, we are now getting much larger-scale wine-making 
done on the various varieties and there appears to be every evidence 
of success in this line also. 

The cost of the research has been, until now, partially financed by 
selling rooted vines from the research stocks, largely because we found 
such deplorable errors in the naming of commercially available varieties. 
Of twelve submitted in one batch this year, seven were wrongly named, 
and we have made it a rule that only vines from the actual research 
clones are sold. The incomings from these sales do not, of course, 
anything like pay for the research, but they help to make it a slightly less 
extravagant hobby. 

As it is privately run, we cannot very well encourage visits normally 
from interested people, but in order to make the information available 
as freely as possible, we hold an open weekend each year to which 
anybody can come by prior application. The weekend is always in the 
autumn and application should be made during the summer, 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1955 


ORCHIDS 

Cattleya (Bow Bells G.) ‘Charmaine’ F.C.C. November 15, 
1955. This is another large-flowered cultivar from the popular Bow 
Bells grex which resulted from crossing C. ‘Edithiae’ and C. ‘Suzanne 
Hye.’ Four large blooms on the plant were exhibited, individual blooms 
being 7} inches by 6} inches. The basic satin white colour is enhanced 
by the orange-yellow throat of the labellum. The lateral tepals of the 
inner whorl are very large with recurved apices and strongly fimbriated 
margins. The outer tepals are small and elliptical. Exhibited by H. W. B. 
Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Cypripedium (Nurella G.) ‘Sydney’ F.C.C. November 15, 
1955. C. ‘Estrella’ and C. ‘Nuggett’ are the parents of this very large- 
flowered cultivar. The dorsal tepal above is 44 inches wide, with a broad 
white margin, and the remainder pale green flecked with brown. The 
downward-pointing lateral tepals and labellum are more or less gamboge 
with faint tessellations. The column is a clear primrose yellow. All 
parts of the flower are markedly glossy. Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 
10 Farm Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

Cypripedium (Rosemary Upton G.) ‘Shalstone’ A.M. Novem- 
ber 15, 1955. A cultivar obtained by crossing C. ‘Gayhill’ and C. 
‘Wellesley.’ This plant has fairly large flowers with the labellum held 
unusually erect. The giossy dorsal tepal has a dark purplish centre and a 
broad white margin. The laterals and labellum are pale greenish, upon 
which a purplish-brown flush is superimposed. The bases of the laterals 
are spotted with purple. Exhibited by H. S. Wharton, Esq., ‘Shalstone,’ 
12 Templewood Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Cypripedium (Grex unknown) ‘Sydney’ A.M. November 29, 
1955. This cultivar of unknown parentage has a glossy flower 4 inches by 
34 inches. The incurving dorsal is reddish brown with a broad irregu- 
lar green margin. The laterals are superimposed upon yellow brown 
and a sharp horizontal division occurs between the lighter lower half 
and the deep brown upper part. In addition the laterals are markedly 
curved inwards towards the labellum. The latter is a glossy reddish- 
brown. Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 1o Farm Lane, Purley. 

Vanda x rothschildiana ‘Subha’ F.C.C. November 29, 1955. 
A large spike of this handsome Vanda cultivar was unanimously given 
this award, after being flown over from Penang, Malaya, by Messrs. 
Ng Peng Wah and Tan Aun Phaik. The spike bore sixteen large 
flowers, each about 4} by 44 inches, and loosely arranged around the 
spike. The obovate tepals are delicate pink with faint tessellations of a 
darker colour. The small emarginate labellum is ridged on the upper 
surface and is deep rose. The well-known species V. coerulea and V. 
sanderiana are the parents of this cultivar. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1955 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


One hundred and thirty stocks of chrysanthemums were grown at Wisley 
in 1955. Of these, twenty-four were grown for the first time, having been 
selected during 1954 for trial at Wisley by the Joint Chrysanthemum Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Cuttings were rooted during February and March, potted up in 3-inch 
pots, planted into a cold-frame, and finally planted in the open ground on 
May 2, 1955. Twelve plants of the disbudded varieties and six plants of the 
pompon and spray varieties were grown. The disbudded varieties were 
stopped where necessary to encourage production of eight to twelve flowers 

r plant. 

" Control of chrysanthemum eelworm (Aphelencoides ritzema-bosi) was 
obtained by using sprays of Parathion at o-o1 per cent. active ingredient. 
The spray was applied firstly to the stool plants after they had been boxed 
up, secondly to the young plants in the frames and thirdly after the trial had 
been planted out. 

The trial was inspected by the Joint Chrysanthemum Committee on 
August 15 and 29 and September 15 and 29, 1955, and on its recommendation 
the Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysanthemum Society 
have made jointly the following awards to chrysanthemums after trial at 
Wisley. 

The varieties are arranged in this report according to the classification 


of the National Chrysanthemum Society. The number in brackets after the 
description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


SECTION XX.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, INCURVED 
(a) Large Flowered 
Pink 
JOHN WOOLMAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Wool- 
man Ltd., Sandy Hill Nurseries, Olton Road, Shirley, Birmingham.) F.C.C; 
September 29, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Described 
R.H.S. Journat 79, p. 142. (A.M. 1953). [58] 


Yellow 
YELLOW SHIRLEY CREAM, (Introduced by Messrs. E. Riley, 
Alfreton Nurseries, Woolley Moor, Derby and sent by W. Allen, Esq., 29 
High Street, Northwood, Middlesex.) A.M. August 29, 1955, as a disbudded 
variety for garden decoration. Plant 42 inches high, compact, erect, bushy, 
bearing flower stems 30 inches long. Flowers 5} inches diameter, double, 
Aureolin (H.C.C. 3), reverse slightly paler. [129] 


SECTION XXI.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, REFLEXED 
(a) Large Flowered 
White 
WHITE WINGS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire.) F.C.C. September 15, 1955, 
as a disbudded variety for garden ‘decoration. Described R.H.S. JourNAL 79, 
p. 142 (A.M. 1953). [41] 
(187) 
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WHITE HOPE VALLEY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & 
T. Johnson.) A.M. August 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Plant 36 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 24 
inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter, double, white, reverse cream. [46] 


Yellow 
YELLOW WINGS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson.) A.M. September 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Plant 40 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 30 
inches long. Flowers 6 inches diameter, double, a very clear shade of yellow 
near Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1), reverse creamy-yellow. [42] 


Light Bronze 
EAMONN ANDREWS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. H. 
Wooiman Ltd.) F.C.C. September 29, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Described R.H.S. Journat 80, p. 139 (A.M. 1954). [91] 


(6) Medium Flowered 
White 
ANNIE MATHEWS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson.) A.M. September 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Plant 36 inches high, very compact, bushy, bearing flower stems 
20 inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter, double, outer florets white, inner 


florets cream. [40] 
Bronze 


TOSCA. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; introduced and sent 
by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Moor Lane, Westfield, 
Woking, Surrey.) A.M. September 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Plant 48 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 36 
inches long. Flowers 6} inches diameter, double, mahogany-bronze, reverse 
golden-yellow. [113] 


Pink 

BRENDA TALBOT. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; introduced 
and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 15, 1955, as a 
disbudded variety for cutting for market. Plant 54 inches high, compact, 
erect, bearing flower stems 36 inches long. Flowers 6 inches diameter, double, 
a shade of rosy-pink near Rose Opal (H.C.C. 022/3). [50] 

PINK DAWN. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.!M.H.; introduced and 
sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 15, 1955, as a disbudded 
variety for garden decoration. Plant 42 inches high, compact, erect, bearing 
flower stems 26 inches long. Flowers 5} inches diameter, double, Amber 
Yellow (H.C.C. 505/2), young fiowers and inner florets on mature flowers 
flushed Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/3). [49] 


Red 
COTSWOLD FLAME. (Raised by Mr. R. Paine; introduced and sent 
by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C, August 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety 
for garden decoration. Described R.H.S. Journat 78, p. 68 (A.M. 1952). 
[110] 
HARDWICK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. August 15, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Plant 
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42 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 28 inches long. Flowers 
54 inches diameter, double, a rich reddish-bronze flushed with crimson, 


reverse golden-yellow. [107] 


SECTION XXII.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, INCURVING 
(a) Large Flowered 
White 

SCAWFELL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. September 9, 1955, as a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Plant 
36 inches high, compact, bushy, erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter, double, outer florets creamy-white, inner florets 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/2). [43] 

Light Bronze 

WESTFIELD BRONZE. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; 
introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 15, 
1955, as a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Plant 54 inches high, 
compact, bushy, bearing flower stems 42 inches long. Flowers 6} inches 
diameter, light orange-bronze, reverse creamy-buff-yellow. [95] 


SECTION XXIV.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, POMPON 
(a) Tall 


Yellow 


PRIMROSE BOUQUET. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.: 
introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. August 29, 1955, as 
a spray variety for garden decoration. Plant 30 inches high, compact, bushy, 
erect. Flowers 1} inches diameter, outer florets creamy-yellow, inner florets 
Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). [2] 

WOKING PROFUSION. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; 
introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 29, 
1955, a8 a spray variety for garden decoration. Plant 30 inches high, compact, 
bushy, erect. Flowers 13%5 inches diameter, outer florets Aureolin (H.C.C. 3), 
inner florets Aureolin (H.C.C, 3) tinged bronze. [9] 
Pink 

CHICK. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; introduced and sent by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 29, 1955, as a spray variety for 
garden decoration. Plant 48 inches high, compact, bushy, erect. Flowers 1} 
inches diameter, outer florets near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1), inner florets 
near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1) tinged with bronze. [23] 

PLENTY. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; introduced and sent 
by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. August 15, 1955, as a spray variety for 
garden decoration. Plant 33 inches high, compact, bushy, erect. Flowers 14 
inches diameter, outer florets Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/2), inner florets 
Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/2) tinged with bronze. [21] 

WOKING BOUQUET. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. August 29, 1955, as a 
spray variety for garden decoration. Plant 24 inches high, compact, bushy, 
erect. Flowers 14 inches diameter, outer florets Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24/3), 
inner florets bronze-yellow. [20] 

CHERUB. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H.; introduced and sent 
by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. August 29, 1955, as a spray variety 
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for garden decoration. Plant 30 inches high, compact, bushy, erect. Flowers 
14 inches diameter, outer florets near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1), inner 
florets near Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1) tinged with bronze. [19] 


(6) Dwarf 
Pink 
DEARIE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. August 15, 1955, as a spray variety for garden decoration. Plant 20 inches 
high, compact, bushy. Flowers 1$ inches diameter, outer florets Tyrian Rose 
(H.C.C. 24/3), inner florets Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24/3) tinged bronze. [18] 


DAHLIAS 


One hundred and eighty-seven stocks of dahlias were grown at Wisley in 
1955. Sixty of these stocks were grown for the first time, having been selected 
during 1954 for trial at Wisley by the Joint Dahlia Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National Dahlia Society. 

The trial was inspected by the Joint Dahlia Committee on August 19 and 
September 9 and 23, 1955 and on its recommendation the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the National Dahlia Society have made jointly the following 
awards to dahlias as varieties for garden decoration after trial at Wisley. The 
number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under which 
it was grown in the trial. 


Class VIC. Medium-flowered Decorative 

BALLADE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. K. Maarse Dz. Jr., 
Uiterweg 32, Aalsmeer, Holland.) H.C. August 19, 1955. Plant 54 inches high, 
compact, erect, bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 6 inches 
diameter, Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/1) overlaid Saturn Red (H.C.C, 13/1). 

148 

IVORY QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. L. A. Hoek, 
Clingendaal, Den Haag, Holland.) H.C. September 9, 1955. Plant 54 inches 
high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 14 inches long. Flowers 7} inches 
diameter, outer florets very pale cream, inner florets near Uranium Green 
(H.C.C. 63/2). [143] 

LADY HUTCHINSON. (Raised by E. G. Butcher, Esq., 4 King George 
Avenue, East Grinstead, Sussex, and introduced and sent by Mr. Stuart 
Ogg, The Grove Nurseries, New Barn Lane, Swanley, Kent.) H.C, Septem- 
ber 9, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 20 
inches long. Flowers 6} inches diameter, florets very broad, Orient Red 
(H.C.C, 819) flushed purplish crimson with tips of petals white. [103] 

YELLOW SHOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. L. A. Hoek.) 
H.C, September 9, 1955. Plant 60 inches tall, compact, erect, bearing flower 
stems 18 inches long. Flowers 6} inches diameter, a very clear bright yellow 
near Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64). [147] 


Class VID. Small-flowered Decorative 
JESCOT NICOLA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Cooper 
& Son, Jescot Nurseries, 388 Hatfield Road, St. Albans.) H.C. September 9, 
1955. Plant 66 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 22 inches 
long. Flowers 4 inches diameter, near Yellow Ochre (H.C.C. 07). [111] 
JESCOT POSY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Cooper & 
Son.) H.C, September 23, 1955. Plant 63 inches high, compact, erect, bearing 
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flower stems 18 inches long. Flowers 3} inches diameter, white, tips of florets 
Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630). [125] 


Class VIIIA. Large-flowered Pompon 
BOB FINCH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Brown & Such 
Ltd., Maidenhead, Berkshire.) H.C. August 19, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, 
compact, erect, bearing flower stems 18 inches long. Flowers 3% inches dia- 
meter, white flushed Mauve (H.C.C, 633/1). [177] 


Class IX B. Large-flowered Cactus 

VAMPYR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. K. Maarse Dz. Jr.) 
A.M. September 9, 1955. Plant 5 feet high, compact, erect, bearing flower 
stems 24 inches long. Flowers 104 inches diameter, Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 

7/2) overlaid Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16). [40] 

MAITRE FARGETTON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. 
Ballego & Sons, Bloemhove Nurseries, Leiden, Holland.) H.C. September 
23, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches 
long. Flowers 8} inches diameter, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1) lightly flushed 
Maize Yellow (H.C.C. 607/2). [37] 


Class IXC. Medium-flowered Cactus 

AMBER AGE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & 
Sons.) H.C, September 9, 1955. Plant 63 inches high, compact, erect, bearing 
flower stems 22 inches long. Flowers 7} inches diameter, at base of floret 
Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/1) changing towards edge of floret to Brick Red 
(H.C.C, 016/2). [39] 

CARNAVAL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. Bruidegom, 
Baarn, Holland.) H.C. August 19, 1955. Plant 66 inches high, compact, erect, 
bearing flower stems 18 inches long. Flowers 7} inches diameter, deep bright 
shade of red, near Scarlet (H.C.C. 19), extreme tips of florets yellow. [57] 

GOLDEN AUTUMN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. 
Bruidegom.) H.C. September 23, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, compact, erect, 
bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 6} inches diameter, Primrose 
Yellow (H.C.C. 601/1) heavily suffused Nasturtium Orange (H.C.C. 610/2). 

150] 

GOOD EARTH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego 
& Sons.) H.C. September 9, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, compact, erect, 
bearing flower stems 16 inches long. Flowers 7 inches diameter, Magenta 
(H.C.C, 27/1), at base of florets yellow. [155] 

LADY ISMAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & 
Sons.) H.C, September 9, 1955. Plant 48 inches high, compact, erect, bearing 
flower stems 18 inches long. Flowers 7} inches diameter, outer florets Shrimp 
Red (H.C.C, between 616/2 and 616/1), inner florets Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 
602/2). [137] 

MINGLEPEN BETTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Ridgeon’s Seeds, 63 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge.) H.C, August 19, 1955. 
Plant 54 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. 
Flowers 7} inches diameter, outer florets Carrot Red (H.C.C, 612) changing 
to Rose Opal (H.C.C. 022/ 1) at tips, inner florets slightly brighter. [101] 

MY PREFERENCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G 
Ballego & Sons.) H.C. September 9, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, compact, 
erect, bearing flower stems 19 inches long. Flowers 7 inches diameter, 
Poppy Red (H.C.C. between 16/1 and 16). [58] 
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PALACE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. N. J. van Oosten, 
Laan v. N.Q., Indie 427a, Den Haag, Holland.) H.C. September 23, 1955. 
Plant 55 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 18 inches long. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter, creamy white, outer florets faintly flushed Pansy 
Violet (H.C.C. 033/3), inner florets at base greenish yellow. [144] 

ROSE TENDRE., (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. de Ruyter 
Bros., Oegstgeest, Holland.) H.C. September 23, 1955. Plant 60 inches high, 
compact, erect, bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 7} inches dia- 
meter, outer florets a very delicate soft pink near Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 
627/2) getting paler towards the tips of the florets, inner florets slightly paler 
pink. [179 

TORNADO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. L. A. Hoek.) H.C. 
September 9, 1955. Plant 53 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower 
stems 16 inches long. Flowers 7} inches diameter, outer florets Dutch Vermi- 
lion (H.C.C. 717/1), inner florets Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/1) flushed 
crimson. [55] 

RAYS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Dobbie & Co. 
Ltd., Edinburgh 7.) H.C. August 19, 1955. Plant 48 inches high, compact, 
erect, bearing flower stems 16 inches long. Flowers 6} inches diameter, outer 
florets white, inner florets cream. [49] 


Class X. Miscellaneous 
ANDRIES WONDER. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Andries de 
Spiegelaar and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & Sons.) H.C. August 19, 1955. 
Plant 54 inches high, compact, erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. 
Flowers 10 inches diameter, florets slightly channelled, twisted, tips incurving, 


Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) at base of petal, streaked with Mandarin Red 
(H.C.C, 17) and edged with Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 629/1). [95] 


Class XI. Dwarf Bedding 
SWEET AUBURN. (Raised and sent by Mr. J. F. Barwise, Towneley 
Nurseries, Towneley, Burnley, Lancs. and introduced by Messrs. W. 
Westwell & Sons, Leigh, Lancs.) H.C. September 9, 1955. Plant 28 inches 
high, dwarf, compact, bushy, bearing flower stems 10 inches long. Flowers 
4 inches diameter, near Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9/1), reverse, especially 
conspicuous in young florets, Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1). [86] 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


One hundred and thirteen varieties of border carnations were grown at 
Wisley during 1955. Five plants of each variety were planted on October 26, 
1955. The Joint Border Carnation and Picotee Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the British National Carnation Society inspected 
the trial on July 18 and 27, 1955, and on its recommendation the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the British National Carnation Society have made 
= rd the following awards to border carnations as varieties for the open 

er. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


SUNSTAR. (Raised by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow; introduced and sent by 
Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow Ltd., Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) F.C.C, 
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July 18, 1955. Described R.H.S. JournaL 78, p. 30. (C. 1952, H.C. 1953, 
A.M. 1954). [68] 

APPLEY BEAUTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Geo. E. 
Toms, Appley Nurseries, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) A.M. July 27, 1955. Described 
R.H.S. Journa 78, p. 464 (C. 1953). [87] 

COUNTRY LASS. (Raised by Miss R. Goodfellow, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow Ltd.) A.M. July 18, 1955. Described 
R.H.S. Journat 80, p. 286 (C. 1954). [54] 

FIERY CROSS. (Raised by Mr. James Douglas, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
oo A.M. July 27, 1955. Described R.H.S. Journat 78, p. 464 (C. 1953). 
29] 

BIZARRE RUBENS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 18, 1955. Plant vigorous with stout stems 23 inches 
long. Flowers 2? inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, no scent; 
petals broad, entire, white ground, striped heavily with Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 
822), striped lightly with Carmine (H.C.C. 21) and also slight streaking with 
deep pink; calyx strong. [77] 

IRENE FROST. (Raised by Miss R. Goodfellow ; introduced and sent by 
Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow Ltd.) H.C. July 18, 1955. Plant vigorous with 
stout stems 29 inches long. Flowers 2# inches diameter, freely produced, 
centre full, scent faint; petals broad, entire, Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20/1); 
calyx strong. [31] 

SUSSEX RADIANCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 27, 1955. Plant vigorous with stout stems 26 inches 
long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent faint; 
petals broad, entire, ground Carrot Red (H.C.C, 612/1) flecked and margined 
with Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20/1); calyx strong. [69] 

COTTAGE JEWEL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) C. July 27, 1955. Plant vigorous with stout stems 16 inches long. 
Fiowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre fairly loose, no scent; 
petals broad, slightly fringed, ground apricot-yellow, splashed mauve and 
orange; calyx strong. [12] 

CRIMSON STRIPE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) C. July 18, 1955. Plant vigorous with stout stems 23 inches long. 
Flowers 2} inches diameter, very freely produced, centre full, strongly 
scented; petals broad, entire, ground Scarlet (H.C.C. 19), slightly striped 
with deep crimson; calyx strong [93] 

HORSLEY CRIMSON. (Raised by W. G. Ferris, Esq., 29 Ember Lane, 
Esher, Surrey; introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd., 
Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) C. July 27, 1955. Plant vigorous with 
stout stems 28 inches long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, 
centre full, scent faint; petals broad, entire, a deep glowing red near Cardinal 
Red (H.C.C, 822/2); calyx strong. [113] 

PIERRETTE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) C. July 27, 1955. Plant vigorous with stout stems 22 inches long. 
Flowers 2$ inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent faint; petals 
broad, entire, Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/1) edged with Geranium Lake 
(H.C.C. 20). [50] 

RIPSTON ROSE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & E. 
Galbally, Meadowside, Meadow Road, Ashford, Middlesex.) C. July 27, 1955. 
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Plant vigorous with stout stems 27 inches long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 
freely produced, centre full, scent faint; petals broad, entire, a clear bright 
rose red near Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 25); calyx strong. [112] 


GARDEN PINKS 


One hundred varieties of garden pinks were grown at Wisley during 
1955. Five plants of each variety were planted on October 22, 1954. The Joint 
Dianthus Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, the British National 
Carnation Society and the Alpine Garden Society inspected the trial on June 
27, July 7, 18, and September 14, 1955, and on its recommendation the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the British National Carnation Society and the Alpine 
Garden Society have made jointly the following awards to garden pinks as 
varieties for the open border. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

CASSER’S PINK. (Sent by Mr. R. S. Oatley, Bridge Nursery, Bedding- 
ton Gardens, Wallington, Surrey.) F.C.C. July 7, 1955. Described R.H.S. 
JOURNAL 77, p. 419 (A.M. 1952). [25] 

CRIMSON GLORY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Linda- 
bruce Nurseries Ltd., Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) F.C.C. June 27, 
1955. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 12 inches long, slender, rigid; 
flowers 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, scent faint; petals broad, 
edges finely serrated, ground Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/1) with 
bright rich shadings of red near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) and Currant Red 
(H.C.C, 821/1); calyx fairly strong (A.M. 1950). [97] 

ALLWOODI ‘PRISCILLA.’ (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. 
June 27, 1955. Described R.H.S. Journat 80, p. 287 (C. 1954). [37] 

BEAUTIFUL. (Raised, introduced and sent by S. J. Rudge, Esq., The 
Lodge, Radlett, Herts.) A.M. June 27, 1955. Described R.H.S. Journat 78, 

P. 405 (C. 1953). [60] 

USKY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 
AM. June 27, 1955. Described R.H.S. Journat 76, p. 416 (H.C. 1951). 
19] 
FUSILIER. (Raised, introduced and sent by S. 'T. Byatt, Esq., Ivythorpe, 
Hanworth Road, Hampton, Middlesex.) A.M. June 27, 1955. Plant compact, 
dwarf habit; flower stems 3 inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 1} inches 
diameter, single, scented; petals narrow, edges serrated, red near Rose Red 
(H.C.C. 724) zoned with deep crimson. [33] 

GERTRUDE ELLIS. (Raised, introduced and sent by A. V. Ellis, Esq., 
115 Sheffield Road, Warmsworth, Doncaster.) A.M. July 7, 1955. Described 
R.H.S. Journa 78, p. 465 (H.C. 1953). [20] 

ICEBERG. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries Ltd.) A.M. July 7, 1955. Described R.H.S. JourNAL 80, p. 287 
(H.C. 1954). [98] 

SHOW BRIDE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) A.M, June 27, 1955. Plant vigorous, bushy, erect habit ; flower stems 
20 inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, 
scented ; petals broad, edges serrated, a very clear shade of pink near Venetian 
Pink (H.C.C. 420), zoned Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620); calyx strong. [82] 
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WHITE INCHMERY. (Raised by R. Evershed, Esq.; introduced and 
sent by T. T. Burnett, Esq., 18 Penn’s Road, Petersfield, Hants.) AM, June 
27, 1955. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 80, p. 287, under the incorrect name of 
‘Inchmery White.’ (C. 1954). [2] 

ALLWOODITI ‘CONSTANCE.’ (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 7, 1955. Plant vigorous, bushy, spreading 
habit; flower stems 20 inches long, slender, fairly rigid; flowers 2 inches 
diameter, double centre full, scented; petals broad, serrated, very pale pink, 
laced and zoned Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621); calyx strong. [52] 

DAINTY MAID. (Raised, introduced and sent by S. T. Byatt, Esq.) 
H.C. June 27, 1955. Plant compact, dwarf habit; flower stems 3 inches long, 
slender, rigid; flowers 175 inches diameter, single, faintly scented; petals 
broad, serrated, Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C, between 28/2 and 28/1), white 
margins and zones of crimson; calyx strong. [32] 

ELIZABETH. (Raised, introduced and sent by S. T. Byatt, Esq.) H.C. 
July 7, 1955. Plant compact, dwarf habit; flower stems 3} inches long, slender, 
rigid; flowers 1¢ inches diameter, double, scented; petals broad, serrated, 
Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. between 627/3 and 627/2), zoned at centre with 
Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828); calyx strong. [31] 

FRECKLES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries Ltd.) H.C. July 7, 1955. Plant vigorous, bushy habit; flower stems 
9 inches long, stout, rigid; flowers 1 inches diameter, double, centre full, 
scented ; petals broad, fringed, cut, Camellia Rose (H.C. C. 622/2) flecked and 
spotted with scarlet ; calyx strong. [99] 

ALLWOODI ‘CAROL.’ (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd.) C. July 7, 1955. Plant vigorous, bushy, erect habit; flower 
stems 20 inches long, slender, rigid; flowers 2} inches diameter, double, 
centre full, scent faint ; petals broad,.edges serrated, a clear shade of pink near 
Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622), slightly deeper colour in the centre of the flower; 


calyx strong. [49] 


BOOK NOTES 


‘Camellias in America.”” By H. Harold Hume. xvi + 422. Illus. (J. Horace 
McFarland Co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A.) $25.50. 

Of acknowledged authorities on the subject of camellias in America there is surely 
none greater than Dr. Hume, whose knowledge of the genus is not bounded by that 
continent. The advent of the revised edition of his book on this subject not only adds 
a very attractive volume to our bookshelves but also brings us up to date with the 
further study made by the author during the nine years which have intervened since 
this work was first published. 

The revised edition, which adds 82 pages to the text of the previous publication, 
is of special interest to us because we find in it traces of the author’s visits to this 
country in the several references to camellias, gardens, and growers in England. But 
the book is, of course, primarily for American readers and if we read the chapter on 
diseases and pests we are cheered to find that we are excused most of those which appear 
devastating there: there is, however, no mention amongst the latter of the tom tits 
whose depredations we here have to endure. 

As would be expected Messrs. J. Horace McFarland, the publishers, reach the 
highest standard of excellence in the sixty-five colour illustrations which the new 
edition contains, and although in one or two instances we may not wholly agree with 
the colours, which, as the author states, are affected by the light in which the flowers 
are viewed, the background by which they are surrounded, the age and condition 
of the blooms and other environmental conditions, they cannot fail to be of great help 
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in the identification of some at any rate of the increasing number of hybrids and forms, 
especially of Camellia japonica and C. sasanqua; while the varied backgrounds chosen 
for the colour plates offer a lesson in themselves. 

The paper used for the colour printing as well as that used for the text is of excel- 
lent quality, as also is the printing, while the binding makes the 568 pages—if those 
containing colour plates are included—pleasant to handle and easy to read. 

G. H. JOHNSTONE 


Unheated Greenhouse.” By Deenagh Goold-Adams. 176 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 18s. 


Mrs. Goold-Adams’ delightful book has much to recommend it although we may 
not agree with all the advice given. It should do much to help and encourage the 
amateur with a cold greenhouse since it is written with authority and clearly from wide 
practical experience and expert knowledge. 

The introductory chapters deal in an interesting way with equipment and cultural 
operations. Then follow short and charmingly written chapters on bulbs, ferns, cacti, 
annuals, etc., and finally an alphabetical list of plants with descriptions and cultural 
instructions which reveal much careful thought on a discriminating selection of plants 
and facts about them which both instruct and interest. No two gardeners would agree 
ps all the plant selections but this is as it should be; nor with all the facts about their 

ture. 

Pelargoniums, for instance, and some of the cacti described and illustrated will not 
tolerate a cold house in winter. It is a pity they have been so emphasized as suitable 
plants for this purpose. 

Cultural operations are clearly given, but the novel way of ventilating a cold glass- 
house is too simple to be believed and few gardeners would have had the courage to 
recommend it. 

I am glad to see Mrs. Goold-Adams recommends John Innes Composts to amateur 
gardeners and gives such accurate instructions for making them. But I hope in future 
editions the following points will be corrected: John Innes Composts do not become 
toxic if left dry; the John Innes Base is not a satisfactory dry feed, and potassium nitrate 
is not preferred to potassium sulphate in the composts. These small points, however, 
can easily be corrected in future editions. 

The book is well printed, beautifully illustrated and written with authority and 
charm. It can be recommended to the ever-increasing number of amateur gardeners 
who have a cold glasshouse and wish to get the most from it. 

J. NEWELL 


“Some Beautiful Indian Trees.” By E. Blatter, Walter S. Millard and 
W. T. Stearn. 160 pp. Illus. (Bombay Natural History Society.) Rs. 20 or 30s. 


Blatter and Millard’s well-known and popular book on Some Beautiful Indian 
Trees has been for long out of print. It was always much in demand, so that the publi- 
cation of a second edition is bound to be most welcome. The Bombay Natural History 
Society, the publishers, are indeed fortunate to have been able to persuade Mr. 
W. T. Stearn of the British Museum (Natural History), to undertake this amended and 
enlarged edition, for he not only knows the species he is dealing with, but also brings 
the necessary scientific bias to his task. 

There is one criticism of this book—for this Mr. Stearn cannot be held responsible 
—the plates are quite unworthy of it. Despite this, however, this book will be bought 
and by many who live in or visit India. 

N. L. BOR 


“A Survey of the Agriculture of Kent.” By G. H. Garrad, O.B.E., N.D.A. 
232 pp. Illus. (Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1.) 21s. 


Given the necessary interest and encouragement this book is the first of a series of 
county surveys which the Royal Agricultural Society of England hopes to publish on 
the pattern of farming at the turn of the half century. There is no need to stress how 
swift have been the changes in times, customs and practices during the last few 
decades, but perhaps there is a need to emphasize that such surveys are essential if the 

ion at any time is to be set in a proper perspective of the past. The agriculture of 
= with its diversifications of conditions and systems is a wise first choice since such 


a survey can illustrate what is happening today in so many branches of the industry. 
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But the very complexity demands an authoritative approach and this the author has 
provided from his rich and intimate knowledge accumulated during a life-time of 
educational and advisory work in the county. The book contains chapters on the more 
general aspects, the regional systems of farming, the principal crops and stocks and 
the whole is supported by a proper complement of statistics, maps and references. All 
those who are interested in rural history and the kaleidoscopic interplay of time and 
agriculture will find this book both instructive and enjoyable. G. E. BLACKMAN 


“Cane Fruits.” Min. of Agric. and Fish. Bulletin No. 156. iv + 29 pp. 
Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 2s. 6d. 


This bulletin on cane fruits is one of the most useful to the grower of soft fruits to 
appear for some time. The text deals with raspberries, blackberries and hybrid berries 
in turn. It gives the latest information on planting, cultivation, pruning, methods of 
support, manuring, propagation, etc., and there are separate sections on machinery 
and implements, picking, grading and packing, and, of course, on pests and diseases. 
The illustrations are clear and well chosen. 


“Scientific Horticulture.” The Journal of the Horticultural Education 
Association. Vol. XI, 1952-54. 198 pp. Illus. (Hort. Ed. Assoc.) 14s. 


The appearance of this journal is always welcomed by horticulturists for its numer- 
ous important scientific contributions to commercial horticulture and to the scientific 
gardener as well. Of particular interest in this volume is an illustrated glossary of terms 
used in pruning fruit trees. This has been prepared by the Horticultural Education 
Association Fruit Group and it should be invaluable to all growers of fruit. There is 
also an authoritative article on the selection of virus-free clones of plants in Britain. 
Five papers on various aspects of cherries and their production make interesting and 
useful reading, and are a logical sequence to articles on the soils of Kent and their 
origin, by B. S. Furneaux, and one on commercial horticulture in Kent, by A. D. 
Harrison and W. G. Kent. Practical problems dealing with tomatoes, potatoes, and 
cauliflowers have not been neglected, ard there are many worthwhile articles on a 
variety of other important subjects. LANNING ROPER 


“Grow Cacti.” By C. Marsden, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 8vo. 172 pp. Illus. 
(Published by Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., London, 1955.) 12s. 6d. 


Yet another book on cactus growing has appeared; the present one is the first vol- 
ume of a proposed series and deals with methods of cultivation. It contains much sound 
information but one cannot help feeling that the author is writing more as a chemist 
than as a horticulturist; the chapter on composts is long and detailed and the recom- 
mendation of as many as twenty-five possible soil mixtures for different genera of cacti 
is confusing to the amateur and, moreover, unnecessary in these days of John Innes 
Compost. Enthusiasm has gone even further in a chapter on Soilless Culture where the 
propping up of a mature cactus in coarse vermiculite and watering it once a month with 
the appropriate nutrient solution is put forward as a promising method of cultivation. 
Vermiculite has proved a good rooting medium for cuttings, but the fact that they need 
potting-on quickly has not been emphasized here, nor mention made of the usual prac- 
tice of putting compost below the layer of vermiculite so that the roots, when formed, 
will not be starved. 

Apart from this, the directions given as to position, potting, watering and propaga- 
tion are sound and the classification of the Cactaceae is a useful addition. The book is 
well produced and very free from printer’s errors; Gymnocalcium for Gymnocalycium 
appears to be an idiosyrcrasy of the author. The book concludes with several useful 
lists and a glossary of botanical terms but no index. For anyone who is just beginning 
to grow cacti the idea that he should measure the pH value of his soil may be a little 
disturbing, but experienced growers who like experimenting will find here new sug- 
gestions that may appeal to them. VERA HIGGINS 


“‘Auxins and Plant Growth.” By A. C. Leopold. 354 pp. Illus. (University 
of California Press and Cambridge University Press, London.) 1955. 37s. 6d. net. 

The great advances that have been made in the study of plant hormones or auxins 
in the last two decades have created an imperative need for an authoritative review, 
not only of their applications in horticultural and agricultural technology—this has 
been admirably done several times—but more especially in the fundamentals of their 
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action. Dr. Leopold is himself a worker in this field at Purdue University and he has 
performed a valuable service in his exhaustive and analytical presentation of the history, 
technique, physiology and application of auxin research. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the fundamentals of auxin 
action and begins with an attempt to clarify the confused terminology in this field. 
He rightly confines the use of the word hormone to those substances indigenous to the 
plant and capable of producing the effects characteristic of hormone action. He uses 
the wider term auxin to embrace not only the true hormones but also the synthetic 
substances possessing the power of directly modifying growth processes in a manner 
distinct from nutritional responses. 

In a valuable chapter the author reviews the different techniques which have been 
used for the extraction and measurement of auxins, with details of their performance. 
The remainder of this part is a brilliant summary of the physiology of auxin responses, 
the chemical nature of growth regulators and the various theories of auxin action. 

The second part, on auxins in agriculture, deals with all the varied applications of 
auxins but treated from the physiological viewpoint rather than that of the pure tech- 
nology. He ends with a cri de ceur, regretting that so many plant physiologists have 
turned their attention to the applied fields of research, especially in auxin study, and 
pleads for an adequate programme of fundamental research. 

The book is written for the postgraduate student and the research worker and will 
be found to be heavy going for one not well-versed in plant physiology and biochemistry, 
but there can be no doubt of its real value as a research manual. In a subject which is 
advancing so rapidly theories soon become out of date and it is to be hoped, and indeed 
to be expected from one so energetic as the author, that new editions will be forth- 


coming at regular intervals. R. H. STOUGHTON 


“A Treasury of American Gardening.” Edited by John R. Whiting. 
272 pp. Illus. in colour. (Flower Grower, The Home Garden Mag. and 
Doubleday & Co.) $7.50. 

At first glance this might appear to be a picture-book, for it is filled with excellent 
photographs by some of the outstanding garden photographers in America as well as 
colour reproductions of the twelve Furber copper engravings, done in 1730, of the 
‘“Twelve Months in Flowers.” The latter were originally designed as a guide to gar- 
deners in their selection of flowers. But the text is of equal significance. Mr. T. H. 
Everett of the New York Botanical Garden has written an interesting survey of horti- 
culture for the home in America today. Other excellent contributions include a 
gardener’s story of the soil, by Montague Free, Gardens of America, progress in plant 
science, the kitchen garden month by month and the Garden Club story. All are 
highly informative, particularly to the average gardener in this country, who is pecu- 
liarly uninformed about horticulture in America. This book offers an opportunity to 
catch up on current trends in a delightful way. LANNING ROPER 


“The Bermuda Garden.” Edited by Christine M. Whitney. 234 pp. 
Illus. with colour photos and drawings. (The Garden Club of Bermuda.) 

This attractive book represents the concentrated efforts of the Garden Club of 
Bermuda over a period of years. The results certainly must be gratifying to its members, 
for a book has been produced which is attractive, readable and highly useful to the 
Bermuda gardener, as it provides real guidance on the practical problems of gardening. 
It gives in addition comprehensive lists of plants with information on their cultivation 
and propagation, always with an eye to climatic conditions. For the British reader it 
will be useful as an introduction to the flora and to the gardens of Bermuda and it will 
whet many a horticultural appetite. Some of the photographs are excellent, although 
on the whole the colour work is lacking in subtlety. There is one plate in monochrome 
of Bermuda Easter lilies growing in a vast stretch for all the world like a flowing white 
river of flowers which will have to be seen to be believed. Having seen it, one will read 


the accompanying article and then one will surely want to pack a bag. 
LANNING ROPER 


“Poulsen on The Rose.” By Svend Poulsen, translated by C. Campbell 
McCallum. 147 pp. Illus. (MacGibbon & Kee.) 12s. 6d. 


A scholarly book which will appeal to all rose specialists. 
The chapter on ‘“‘Wild Roses” gives a detailed account of over thirty representa- 
tives of the Genus Rosa, and describes briefly the part played, if any, by these old 
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roses in the production of our modern roses. The author also points out which of the 
wild roses produce the best hips for rose-hip jam or jelly. 

Quite brief, but clear, descriptions of preparation of soil and planting are given. 
“Digging out two spits in depth and replacing with healthy clayey loam” may be a 
counsel of perfection but it can rarely be achieved in these days. 

The author has definite views on understocks and seems to favour R. canina for 
H.T.s, R. multiflora for polyantha and climbers and R. canina or R. canina x ‘General 
Jacqueminot’ for standards. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Cultivation” more guidance might have been given as to the 
best time to apply artificial manures and whether the quantities specified should be 
applied all at once or spread over a period of time. 

The author is clearly an advocate of hard pruning, but it comes somewhat as a 
surprise to read ‘‘polyantha roses and hybrid polyanthas are pruned in essentially the 
same way as hybrid teas though preferably rather short than long.” 

The chapter on ‘‘Rose Propagation’”’ is a masterpiece of clarity and the master-hand 
is clearly seen at work. 
Altogether a pleasing book. 


“Die Nadelgehélze.” By Gerd Kriissmann. 304 pp. Illus. (Paul Parey, 
Berlin, 1955.) DM. 39.60. 

Readers who are already acquainted with the author’s earlier works Die Laubgehdlze 

and Die Baumschule will expect the present book on conifers to conform to the high 
standard of comprehensiveness and accuracy attained by those works. They will not be 
disappointed, for about 1,300 coniferous species, varieties and cultivars are described, 
and the detailed text is supplemented by over 350 half-tone illustrations, diagrams and 
maps. 
The short opening sections of the book supply an introduction to the morphology 
of the conifers including an admirable glossary of technical terms, and a systematic 
review of the Gymnosperms. There follows the most important part comprising 
detailed descriptions of the species and forms under an alphabetical arrangement of 
the generic names. A cursory inspection is sufficient to discover an orderly arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter; and a closer study reveals the inclusion of authorities, 
synonyms where such exist, places of origin, dates of introduction or raising, references 
to illustrations in other works, chromosome numbers where known, and finally, of great 
importance to the practical gardener, hardiness and merit ratings. Tabular keys to the 
identification of species and forms of the larger genera are provided. 

The author has been especially diligent in compiling lists of garden forms, in some 
cases of surprising length. Under Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, for example, no fewer 
than 128 named forms are discussed. 

The illustrations have been collected from many sources. Some show species in 
their natural habitats. Of these, stands of Araucaria araucana in a snow-clad Andean 
landscape, Picea omorika in Jugoslavia and Widdringtonia dracomontana in Natal, are 
particularly striking. Others are habit-pictures of cultivated specimens, and there are 
“close-ups” showing twig- and cone-characters. 

At the end of the book there is a bibliography and an index of synonyms. The latter 
will be of considerable value, since a number of names unfamiliar to all but conifer 
specialists are used in the alphabetical section. 

Herr Kriissmann has appropriately dedicated his book to the memory of Ludwig 
Beissner, to whose great Handbuch der Nadelholzkunde the present work is a worthy 
N. K. GOULD. 


F, FAIRBROTHER 


“Practical Horticulture.” By James S. Showmaker and Benjamin J. E. 
Teskey. viii + 374 pp. Illus. in monochrome and colour. (John Wisley 
& Sons, Inc., N.Y.; Chapman & Hall Ltd., London.) 34s. 


The authors, both members of the staff of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, have written a general book on horticulture which will prove more useful in 
the American market than the British one, for it is adapted to conditions in Canada and 
the United States. In the foreword it states that the book ‘“‘has been written primarily 
for students of vocational agriculture and to meet the needs of gardeners for a reference 
text and a guide to the how, when and why of horticultural operations.” It covers the 
very broad field of horticulture, including fruit, vegetables, flowers, bulbs, trees and 
shrubs, lawns, garden design and house plants. In my opinion it is too superficial in its 
treatment of some of these latter subjects to merit their inclusion, for many of the 
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statements are surely common knowledge of the vast majority of the readers for whom 
it was written. In the chapters dealing with fruit and vegetables the emphasis is largely 
on the commercial aspect and these chapters are more competent. The illustrations 
are plentiful and well chosen, the style of writing is lucid and the presentation well 


arranged. LANNING ROPER 


“Garden Roses.” By Stanley B. Whitehead. 96 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


This recent addition to the Foyles Handbook Series is a well-written small book 
which should be of real value to the small grower of roses. It is simply and directly 
presented, with additional historical commentaries which add to the interest and 
readability. There are well-selected illustrations and diagrams showing how to plant, 
prune and bud. 


“Soil Warming by Electricity.” By R.H. Coombes. 116 pp. Illus. (Cassell 
& Company Ltd.) ros. 6d. 


This subject is of particular interest to the commercial market gardener but it has 
its practical application for the private grower who wants to be able to force flowers 
and vegetables. After an account of the history of soil warming Mr. Coombes considers 
the possible types of equipment and explores the problems of installation, maintenance, 
costs, etc. The chapter on soil fertility is a good one for it is general in its application. 
The second part of the book is devoted to the various varieties of fruits and vegetables, 
giving the best methods of soil warming for their successful cultivation and listing 
varieties which are best suited. 

LANNING ROPER 


“Field and Forest. An Introduction to the Lives of Plants.”” By Islay Manley. 
92 pp. Illus. 4 pp. in colour. (The Batchworth Press.) 16s. 

Mrs. Manley has acute powers of observation and these are reflected by her writing 
and her drawings. This book will be informative to the amateur who knows little about 
botany and should prove pleasant reading for those who enjoy descriptive writing about 


plants and the country where they grow. Perhaps at times Mrs. Manley’s style is a little 
too descriptive for as so often happens with books of this type, too many adjectives 
creep into the descriptive passages, making the style less effective than in the narrational 
ones where physiological processes are explained with clarity and brevity. The drawings 
are well chosen for the text but are a little too soft in quality, partly due, no doubt, to 
the reproduction. I enjoyed this book and long to visit again the Wye Valley where the 
author lives. 


LANNING ROPER 


“Modern Mushroom Cultivation.” By A. A. Richards. 96 pp. Illus. (W. H. 
& L. Collingridge Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


Mr. A. A. Richards, who has done much research at the Cheshunt Research Station 
and is now the nursery manager, has written a concise and highly instructive book on 
mushroom culture, which has become increasingly popular with amateurs and pro- 
fessionals as well. Today mushrooms are an important market crop and this book will 
be invaluable to all those who have an interest. It is well illustrated and is practical in 
its approach, telling not only the best methods of cultivation but outlining alternatives 
and evaluating the results. Much careful thought has gone into the preparation of this 
book, and having read it, I wonder why I too am not growing mushrooms instead of 
buying them. So various are the places of cultivation that almost anyone with the space 
can adapt, be it cellars, caves, glasshouses, frames, hen batteries, stables, lawns, etc. 

LANNING ROPER 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
* application should be made to the Council. 
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HE MADE CERTAIN— 
JUST AS YOU CAN! 


Mr. J. W. Earey, winner of Hal- — 
Challenge Cup, says “J owe much Earey the Butler Challenge Cup—thanks to BIO/ 
of my success to your Bio Products.” 
After only two seasons of growing against keen competition. 
, has achieved great success in Win- most plants have grown 20% higher than 
7 ning the Butler Challenge Cupinan the catalogues state! 

Open Show. Yet the results he got But, instead of this being soft bush 
from using Bio — can be re- wth with little flower, the num- 
peated by you! Read whathe says: ber of flowers has been doubled !” 

MAKE CERTAIN OF SUCCESS WITH BIO! 

Bic Humus from 7 Ibs. 4/3 Blo Agricolloid from 2/6 


You can SEE 
the difference” 


- = = says Mr. C. Mitchell, 
The Avenue, Amesbury, Wilts. % 


these 


COLLITE—horticultural vermicu- 
lite retains moisture, air warmth and 
life-giving nutrients far longer than 
any soil structure. It’s the perfect 
growing medium, Indoors and out. 
From 2 gall. (dry measure) 4/6 


See your Horticultural Shop about 
BIO and COLLITE today! 


Finch & Knight Ltd. (Bio Sales), Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


pH Controlled HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 


LOOK 
| 
* 
of Colt along one can see the 
: SO iE. three weeks earlier than the other - ~ - also only 
half, or even less, of the als 
the row without Collite, as can see 
h. Next season I shall use Collite 
Compare | two rows-—you can sce the 
difference Collite makes, = 
xi 


We take pleasure in introducing 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


TOMATOSPECIAL 


ANALYSIS: 
NITROGEN 6.5% PHOSPHATES 5% 
POTASH 7% 


plus the TRACE ELEMENTS: MAGNESIUM, 
MANGANESE, BORON and IRON 


THE ORGANIC BASE BALANCED 
PLANT FOOD for bumper crops and 
superb flavour 


BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6, Half-Gall. 13/6, 
One Gall. 25/- 


LIQUID SANGRAL 
GENERAL FERTILISER 
* BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6 
Half-Gall. 13/6 


GRANULAR SANGRAL 
PACK ET 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/- 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


THE FINEST THING 
EARTH’”’ 
FOR KILLING 


LIQUID SLUG KILLER! 


**Slugit! "’ is deadly to slugs and snails, Used 
as directed, it is harmless to man, domestic 
animals and piants. Simply dilute with water 
and apply by watering can or syringe to both 

lants and soil. The entire treated area is made 
lethal to the pests. The 4-oz. bottle treats 
40 sq. yards. Get some today! 


4-oz. bottle 2/- 8-oz. bottle 3/6 
1 pt. 8/6 1 qt. 16/6 + gall. 32/- 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Chemists 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTS. 


Chase IMPROVED 
IRRIGATION 


The Chase Improved System 
is the simplest, most reliable 
and inexpensive of all. The 
modern plastic nipples cannot 
corrode, are not easily dislodged 
and do not project far outside the 
hose. The lines are delivered com- 
pletely assembled in lengths and 
with nipple spacing designed for 
your crops. The cost of an installa- 
tion rarely exceeds 1/- per nipple 
and is often much less. 

Send for free leaflet. 


Chase LIMITED 


38 Cloche House, Shepperton, Middx. 
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THE 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
‘Phone: FRANT 274 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ALL-CEDAR 
*‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 


GREENHOUSE 


The perfect combination for the amateur 
gardener. The Greenhouse is supplied 
complete with stagings, and may be ex- 
tended at any time by additional units of 
6ft. or 12 ft. long by8 ft. wide. The Pottin 
Shed with Cedar Shingle roof is cepedded 
with a well-lit potting bench, and may be 
used to house the boiler if required. 


Painting Unnecessary * Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes 


This patch of lawn 
had Fisons Combined 
Turf Fertilizer and Weedkiller... -eethis one didrit! 


Up with the grass—down with the weeds! 


If you pride yourself on your lawn, yet | A perfectly balanced blend of high- 
despair because of the weeds, take | grade turf fertilizer and coer Ay aa 
heart. Fisons Combined Turf Ferti- | Fisons Combined Turf Fertilizer and 
lizer and Weedkiller does both the im- | Weedkiller is designed to give you rich, 
portant lawn jobs. It feeds the grass | velvety and weediless lawns. 

and kills the weeds in one. Apply at 4 oz. per sq. yd. and see the weeds 


wilt—the grass grow in! 
From horticultural shops everywhere 
Now in cartons 3/6, and 7 lb., 14 lb., se Fisons makes 


> each h 
your garden grow 
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coon’s “Noexwich” BRUSHES 
730 Flower Pot Cleaning Unit 


+ h.p. Motor (a.c.) Single Phase 230/240 Voits en- 
cased in alurftinium cover with operator’s protector 
shield. All mounted on hard-wood base with com- 
plete set of five brushes’ (seedlings to 10-inch), each 
fitted with brass adaptor. Brushes made with 
special mixture of nylon and hard-wearing fibre. 
£25 (carriage paid). 
Full particulars of this Unit, Spare Brushes, 
Hand-type Pattern Brushes, in our 1956 Horti- 
Price which will be sent Post 
ication from Oldest Brush Shop in 


Makers since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


for all plants 


General: Tomato : Chrysanthemum. 
Bone Meal: Dried Blood. 
Superphosphates. Potash. 
$/Ammonia ‘Chilean Nitrate of Soda: 


Wholesale Distributors W. Sinclair & Son Ltd., 
35, Market Place, Boston, Lincs. 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


MANURE 


Stable manure /s scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soi! needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 
PRICES 

Small Bag 7/6, Medium Bag 11/3, Large 

Bag 18/6, 10 large bags 180/-, 20 Large 

Bags 350/- 

Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or cates paid England and Wales 
nd | /6 Large Bag; /- Medium Bag; 

Smal! Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season’s price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required, 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “Hart” Non-attention Court— 
i to combine the best features 
of the normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires 20 maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 
and further details on request. 


|MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
*Phone: Wokingham 1121-3 
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FRAGRANT FREESIAS 


YOUR GARDEN 


PLANT THE GENUINE 


‘“PARADISE” FREESIAS | 


RED, IVORY-WHITE, ORANGE, CREAM-YELLOW, BRONZE, BLUE 


SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS 
There will be a constant flowering over a period of 8 weeks 
or even longer 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE 

““PARADISE’’ FREESIAS 

YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS 
DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 


“PARADISE” FREESIAS AT ALL 
BULB MERCHANTS AND SEEDSMEN 


PRODUCT OF HOLLAND 


* REGD. 


ISSUED BY 


H. DE GRAAFF & SONS, WISBECH, CAMBS. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


WATER LILIES AQUATICS 


make the garden pool a focal point of colour and interest throughout the summer months. 
The planting season begins in May and we shall be happy to send you a free copy of our 20-page 


booklet describing how, when, and where to plant these delightful subjects. It includes collections 
suitable for water gardens of any size—from wooden tub to natural lake. 


A postcard will bring a copy by return from: 


NURSERIES ORSET 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
ary and Plants 


One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


YOUNG SEEDLINGS 
For those who lack the time or facilities 
for raising seed, we offer Young Seedlings 
of the following specialities:— 

Young Seedling Begonias 10/- per doz. 

Young Seedling Delphiniums 10/- ,,_ ,, 

Young Seedling Polyanthus Th 
All the above are mixed colours and post free. 


Seedlings are also —— of our fabulous NEW 
POLYANTHUS—LANGDON’S BLUE, 15/- per doz. 


of BATH 


Always ask for . 
U 


Secateurs 


THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 
Tree Surgeons 


79 Tower Street, 


Arborists and 
Woodham 
(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 3972) 


West Byfleet, 
Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER CLOSE 


WE sUuGGEST— 
BUY THE BEST 
Stakes 10d. 


Reduction for 27/3 
Dozen lots. Carriage paid 200 miles 
INTERLACE @ OSIER @ ons CHESTNUT, etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL’ way 
DAVIDS RURAL 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 

LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTASBLE, COM- 
Printed with any (different) names, 4/3 dozen; 
34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 


Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


nnes 
"Comper 
W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, 3.W.1. B 
ABBey 4427 
— 
WOVEN 
——S 


‘Swing’ Water Cart 


looks just the job. ; 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 
lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 
15 to 50 gallons ); Solid or Pneu- 
matic Rubber Tyred or Unbreak- 
able All-Steel Wheels—all these 
_ add up to an Alfred Allen ‘ Swing’ 
Water Cart—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 
sas = LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, £.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 


AN ESSENTIAL PLANT NUTRIENT 


As a protection against manganese deficiency, the excessive use of 
lime and other alkaline soil amendments should be avoided. Where 
the deficiency occurs on calcareous or overlimed soils, it is good 
policy to employ acid-forming fertilisers such as sulphate of ammonia. 
The application of sulphur has often proved effective by increasing 
soil acidity. Treatment of the soil with acid peat may be beneficial. 
You should discuss such problems with the local advisory authority. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. If 
your merchant cannot supply manganese sulphate, please communicate with us. 


CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
EW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. Wi 


flive tines). Cables. CHEMICARBO. LONDON 
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STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for 
all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


From: 

1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 

Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 


.Wivelsfield 232 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Chestnut Tree and Plant Stakes, all 

lengths and diameters. Will last at 

least four times longer than other 

kinds. Overstocked. Low prices per 
dozen or per 100. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Te..: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


BEAUTIFUL 
HYDRANGEAS 
For Greenhouse or Garden 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 
MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 
NOTTINGHAM 
are specialist growers and offer finest 
pot-grown plants in most modern 
Send S.A.E. for list 


SANDERS 


FOR 
‘WRITE FOR 
QUARTERLY 

LIST OF SPECIES FROM 

SANDERS (sr. acsans) LTD 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
Tel.: ST. ALBANS 245 


ALL YOUR SPRAYING D 
INGLE WANDS 


Double-action SPRAYER 
For Insecticides, disinfectant, lime-wash, 
speedy and pay Money-back guaran- 
tee, complete, no extras. 5 5 / iw 
Write for illustrated leaflet. 
SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 
(Dept. R.H.), Progress Rd., Southend-on-Sea 


OR 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lastin 
record. As shown on B.B. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


FINEST SURREY 


LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 


Particulars Free: 


JCHNSTON BROS, (CRANLEIGH) LTD. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 
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RUBBER BANDS 


Foremost for over thirty years, 
a size for every purpose. 

Wholesale enquiries invited. 
Small supplies from 
all Stationers 


Reg. Trade Mark 


CATON, LTD. 


Mermaid House, Thomas London, 8.E£.1 


for planting 


THE 
SOUTER 
Collection 

of 
EXHIBITI 


comprising one each of: 
@CHALLENGER @®GEORGE SOUTER 
@SOUTER’S VIOLET @®ROSA MARY 
@FLORIST’S DELIGHT @DINKIE 


Catalogue 36 4 SPECIAL 33 
value / OFFER / 7 
Carriage paid for C.W.O. 
Send 1/-in stamps, which will be 
credited on your first order. We 
will then mail our new 116-page 
catalogue containing full range 


of herbaceous and rock plants 
ah ready now for planting. 


TOYNBEE’ NURSERIES, BARNHAM, 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


‘DICOTOX’ 


2:4-D SELECTIVE LAWN WEEDKILLER 


if Witt TREAT 


MAY | JUNE 


A WATERING CAN WILL SERVE 


INCLEMENT 
TY 
/ 
4 
Wi Sad 


RARELY AFFECTS. RESULTS 
Sufficient to treat 


Container 

6 fl. oz. bottle (4s. Od.) . & 
12 fl. oz. bottle (7s. 6d.) ...... 360 sq. yds. 
1 quart tin (17s. 6d.) ..... .+- 1200 sq. yds. 
1 gallon tin (60s. Od.) ........ 4800 sq. yds. 
5 gallon drum (185s. 0d.).......... 5 acres. 


Approved by Ministry of Agriculture 

AN M&B brand HORTICULTURAL PRODUCT 
manufactured by 

MAY & BAKER LTD 


Dagenham ILFord 3060 
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= 
APRIL PLANTING FOR EVERGREENS 


Lay more emphasis on evergreens, the 
very foundation stones of an interesting 
garden. For maturity and cool effect 
plant:— 

OSMAREA BURKWOODII, a great 
resister, fragrant April bloomer. 0 fee 

flowered, glossy tinted foliage. 10 feet 
COTONEASTER WARDIIi, white blooms and 
red fruits. 6 feet 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
Shrub Su 
Park Road Nurseries - rrey 
Telephone: KIN 0 4 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD., 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


Climbers in great variety, in- 

cluding Clematis (large-flowered 

and species), Jasmine, Honey- 
suckle, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue 


DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN FENCING 


‘Ott. high 14/6 
ott. 


6tt. 
Strong 6ft. long panels. 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
nigh 19702 high 22/9 

» 17/6 27/9 


Best closely woven a ft. long. 
Hazel. Carr. Paid Sta. 300 miles. 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 


PROMPT DESPATCH \ tions. 


Please send for 
illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAPT LTD., 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St, 
Uxbridge, Middx. 


0.W.0. of “ EASY TERMS." SUPERLAP Interwoven CLOSE 
BOARD & CHESTNUT FENCING, GATES, GARDEN STONE 
TUBS GARAGES & GARDEN SHEDS 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.), Wantage, BERKS. 


BUY YOUR 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


from the 


SPECIALISTS 


We hold the most comprchensive 

collection of these plants in this 

country, over 100 registered varieties. 

Guaranteed true to name and free 
from any disease. 

Seed, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowerin 

Available March-September. Send S.A. 


W. C. WICKS, LTD 


MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 


NOTTINGHAM 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


MAXICROP 


LIQUID SEAWEED 
Gives all your young stuff a better 
chance. 


Treat yourself to a season's supply. 
1 gal. enough for medium garden— 
you'll never garden without it. 
Particulars from 
MAXICROP LTD. 


HOLDENBY - NORTHANTS. 


Distributors to the Retall Trade: 
Chase Ltd., Shepperton-on-Thames 


Plants. 
for list. 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow “whew, from our own virgin 
Also Bedfordshire Silver “Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have a large stock of 
ng plants of Primulas, Meconopsis, Gentians, 
Phlox, Lupins, Ericasand many other 
Alpines and hardy plants which we can supply at 
half our usual prices for Pees plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shal! ourselves grow on and for which 
full retail prices will be charged in the autumn and 
following spring. The young plants will be large 
enough to go out Into their flowering quarters, or 
you can put them in pots, boxes or frames for 
autumn or spring planting. Send 14d. for List. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 
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7 good reasons 
for using 


WEL 


THE MIRACLE FERTILIZER 


| The unrivalled Welgro formula 
GUARANTEED. ANALYSIS 


3 15% 
M Acid 


Plant Foods Potash 


0.499 
Manganes: 0.1 
7 extra Iron 
Minerals Copper x 
Zine 0.06% 
(trace clements) 04%, 
0.009%, 


Completely soluble in water 


Will not damage foliage 


Easy to make up and apply 


Economicalcontains the maximum amount 


2 
3 
4 Feeds through leaves as well as roots 
5 
6 of concentrated plant food 

7 


Equally beneficlai for Lawns, Flowers, Vegetables 


and Fruit 
Trial size packet 2/6 
Tin. 1h-lb. Tin 12/- 
3-lb. Tin 20/- 6-tb. Tin 32/- 


Welgre is obtainable from your local GARDEN FERTILIZERS LTD 


seedsmon, gorden supply shop, @ 
through “Boots the Chemists”. 40 CHORLTON ST., MANCHESTER 1 
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TRE 


REGD. 


EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


LAWN DRESSING 


Fred Streeter says: ‘A good fawn should be grass — ALL 
GRASS — no clover, no plantains, no daisies, no weeds of 
any kind, just plain, springy, well-kept grass as lovely to 
look at as it is to walk upon—just like a thick green 
- | carpet. Plantoids Lawn Dressing encourages 
the grasses and discourages most weeds, and 
there’s noPhosphates(which encourage clover). 
So the grasses tend to thrivé and the weeds 
to die out’’. 


In drums containing sufficient for 500 sq. yds. at 31/6, and sufficient 
for 750 sq. yds. at 42/-. Also available in smaller sizes at 4/6. 


Manufactured by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent. One of the Graham Farish Group. 


"Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Oo. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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